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ftbree  Sea  Songs 


THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  “ROVER” 

Come  all  you  jolly  sailor  lads,  that  love  the 
cannon’s  roar, 

Your  good,  ship  on  the  briny  wave,  your  lass 
and  glass  ashore, 

How  Nova  Scotia’s  sons  can  fight  you  presently 
shall  hear, 

And  of  gallant  captain  Godfrey  in  the  Rover 
privateer. 

She  was  a brig  of  Liverpool,  of  just  a hundred 
tons; 

She  had  a crew  of  fifty -five,  and  mounted 
fourteen  guns: 

When  south  against  King  George’s  foes  she 
first  began  to  steer, 

A smarter  craft  ne’er  floated  than  the  Rover 
privateer. 

Five  months  our  luck  held  good  all  up  and  down 
the  Spanish  Main; 

And  many  a prize  we  overhauled  and  sent  to 
port  again ; 
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Until  the  Spaniards  laid  their  plans  with  us 
to  interfere, 

And  stop  the  merry  cruizing  of  the  Rover  priva- 
teer. 

The  year  was  eighteen  hundred,  September  tenth 
the  day, 

As  off  Cape  Blanco  in  a calm  all  motionless  we 
lay. 

When  the  schooner  Santa  Ritta  and  three  gun- 
boats did  appear, 

Asweeping  down  to  finish  off  the  Rover  priva- 
teer. 

With  muskets  and  with  pistols  we  engaged  them 
as  they  came. 

Till  they  closed  in  port  and  starboard,  to  play 
the  boarding  game; 

Then  we  manned  the  sweeps,  and  spun  her 
round  without  a thought  of  fear, 

And  raked  the  Santa  Ritta  from  the  Rover 
privateer. 

At  once  we  spun  her  back  again;  the  gunboats 
were  too  close; 

But  our  gunners  they  were  ready,  and  they 
gave  the  Dons  their  dose. 


They  kept  their  distance  after  that  and  soon 
away  did  sheer, 

And  left  the  Santa  Ritta  to  the  Rover  priva- 
teer. 

We  fought  her  for  three  glasses,  and  then  we 
went  aboard. 

Our  gallant  captain  heading  us  with  pistol  and 
with  sword; 

It  did  not  take  us  very  long  her  bloody  deck  to 
clear, 

And  down  came  the  Spanish  colours  to  the 
Rover  privateer. 

We  brought  our  prizes  safe  to  port — we  never 
lost  a man; 

There  never  was  a luckier  cruise  since  cruising 
first  began; 

We  fought  and  beat  four  Spaniards  — now 
did  you  ever  hear 

The  like  of  Captain  Godfrey  and  the  Rover 
privateer? 
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THE  BALLAD  OF  “LA  TRIBUNE/' 


As  long  as  men  for  fellow  men  face  death  and 
falter  not, 

As  long  as  daring  deeds  are  kept  in  memory 
unforgot, 

As  long  as  corpses  on  the  shore  by  any  sea  are 
strewn, 

Shall  be  told  the  wreck  and  rescue  of  the  frig- 
ate La  Tribune. 

‘Twas  seventeen  ninety-seven,  and  November 
twenty-third. 

When  La  Tribune  with  all  sail  set,  as  straight 
as  flies  the  bird, 

Sped  swift  to  port  in  Halifax.  The  wind  blew 
fair  from  south, 

And  no  one  thought  of  danger,  as  she  near'd 
the  harbour-mouth. 

It  was  the  master’s  greed  and  pride  that  cast 
the  ship  away; 

He  would  not  take  a pilot  on:  he  wanted  pilot’s 

pay; 

He  boasted  he  could  bring  her  into  harbour 
safe  and  sound. 

And  on  the  outer  Thrum  Cap  shoals  he  ran  her 
hard  aground. 
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Save  one  for  signals,  all  her  guns  were  lighten’d 
in  the  sea, 

And  made  a reef  of  iron,  on  the  granite,  on 
her  lee. 

’Twas  useless;  they  must  wait  the  tide.  And 
all  that  afternoon, 

The  minute-gun  spoke  grimly  the  distress  of 
La  Tribune. 

They  wait  as,  with  the  rising  gale,  the  flood- 
tide  faster  runs, 

And  the  good  ship  rolls  and  breaks  her  bones 
on  her  own  tumbled  guns. 

Still  no  one  dreams,  as  swiftly  fades  the  winter’s 
day  in  night, 

Not  ten  of  all  her  hardy  crew  shall  see  tomor- 
row’s light. 

At  last  she  floated  with  the  tide,  and  in  the  dark 
she  drove, 

A swallhg  hulk,  before  the  storm,  away  to 
Herring  Cove; 

And  when  the  dragging  anchor  held,  and  hope 
revived  again, 

She  sank,  and  carried  down  with  her  well-nigh 
three  hundred  men. 
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Some  fifty  reach’d  the  rigging,  and  by  the 
watch-fire’s  blaze, 

All  night  the  men  of  Herring  Cove  stood 
helplessly  to  gaze 

At  clinging  wretches  torn  away  from  their  frail 
hold  to  die, 

Till  only  eight  were  left  to  see  the  bitter  morning 
sky. 

They  did  not  venture  out  at  night,  nor  yet  at 
dawning  day; 

They  said  thro’  such  a welter  never  boat  could 
make  her  way. 

And  none  were  found  so  hardy  to  affront  those 
breakers  wild, 

Till  the  men  were  sham’d  to  action  by  the 
daring  of  a child. 

An  alien  fitsher  ’prentice,  he  would  not  stand 
idly  by 

While  life  and  strength  were  in  him,  and  watch 
those  sailors  die. 

He  told  to  none  his  purpose,  no  one  guessed 
what  it  might  be, 

Till  they  saw  him  rowing  down  the  Cove  towards 
the  open  sea. 
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With  every  sinew  starting  he  slowly  fights  his 
way 

To  where  the  masts  standi  quivering  against 
the  yeasty  spray. 

In  the  drenched  rigging  where  they  cling,  there 
were  but  two  alone 

Able  to  stir;  the  rest  hung  numb  and  sodden  to 
the  bone. 

And  in  their  hour  of  rescue,  the  twain  their 
lives  forego. 

And  lower  two  senseless  comrades  to  the  rocking 
ark  below; 

They  stay  behind  and  watch  the  overladen  boat 
to  shore, 

Where  the  boy  lands  his  precious  freight,  and 
seaward  turns  once  more. 

A second  time  he  starts  alone  in  rescue  to  the 
wrack. 

But  his  boyish  strength  is  broken  and  the 
billows  sweep  him  back. 

But  he  has  not  spent  himself  in  vain ; at  length  a 
boat  is  mann’d; 

And  soon  the  last  faint  sailor  is  safe  upon  the 
land. 
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******* 

Twelve  fathom  deep  by  Herring  Cove  that 
frigate’s  timbers  lie, 

To  foul  the  careless  inshore  nets,  as  they  go 
drifting  by; 

And  to  this  day  men  tell  the  tale,  and  name 
the  Tribune  Shoal, 

But  no  one  knows  the  name  or  fate  of  that 
young  hero  soul. 
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OFF  CORONEL 


Nov.  1,  1914. 

In  the  stormy  Southern  sunset,  great  guns 
spoke  from  ship  to  ship; 

Swift  destruction,  death,  and  fire  leapt  from 
every  iron  lip; 

Till  two  crushed  and  flaming  cruisers  vanished 
dumbly  in  the  night, 

Sank,  nor  left  a soul  behind  to  tell  of  that 
disastrous  fight. 

In  the  dark,  they  died,  our  comrades,  and 
without  a sign  they  pass'd; 

But  they  fought  their  guns  and  kept  the  Old 
Flag  flying  to  the  last. 

Death  is  bitter  in  lost  battle,  but  they  died 
to  shield  the  Right, 

So  they  swept  from  that  brief  darkness  into 
God’s  eternal  Light. 
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Captain  Alexander  Godfrey’s  despatch  of 
Oct.  1 7,  1 800,  giving  the  details  of  this  action,  is 
printed  in  The  Naval  Chronicle , Feb.  1801. 
See  also  The  Provincial,  or  Halifax  Monthly 
Magazine , Vol.  2,  pp.  338  f.,  1853;  and  Murdoch, 
History  of  Nova  Scotia,  III,  p.  198;  and  also 
E.  P.  Statham,  Privateers  and  Privateering, 
L.  1910,  pp.  336-340. 

The  original  account  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Tribune  appeared  in  The  Royal  Gazette  and  The 
Nova  Scotia  Advertiser,  Dec.  5,  1797,  twelve 
days  after  the  event.  Some  additional  details 
are  to  be  found  in  Hill’s  memoir  of  Sir  Brenton 
Haliburton.  Prose  versions  of  this  ballad  and 
the  following  will  appear  in  my  forthcoming 
volume,  “Old  Province  Tales”  (Chronicles  of 
Canada) . 

In  H.  M.  S.  Good  Hope,  sunk  in  the  action 
with  Von  Spee’s  squadron  on  Nov.  1,  1914,  were 
four  Canadian  midshipmen,  Cann,  Palmer, 
Silver  and  Hathaway.  They  had  just  com- 
pleted their  course  in  the  Royal  Naval  College 
at  Halifax  when  war  broke  out. 
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$be  IRova  Scotia-nees  of 
Ulova  Scotia, 


A few  years  ago,  the  provinces  of  Canada 
were  seven,  which  is  a mystical  number,  a 
perfect  number.  Now  they  are  nine,  which 
is  also  a perfect  number.  To  the  Canadian 
Canada  spells  perfection.  Nine  is  the  number 
of  the  Muses.  Nine  emblematic  mourning 
women  surround  the  tomb  of  the  fallen  Canadian 
leader.  To  add  one  more  figure  to  the  monu- 
ment, one  more  province  to  the  Dominion 
would  mar  the  poetic  symmetry  of  the  great 
design. 

Each  province  has  a character  of  its  own; 
the  older  the  province,  the  more  character,  the 
richer  individuality.  The  newer  ones  are  still 
in  the  process  of  making,  but  the  older  ones 
are  made.  Quebec  is  a peasant  French  commun- 
ity, dinging  to  the  mother  speech  and  ancient 
stately  Mother  Church,  with  a cultivated  upper 
class  deeply  interested  in  literature  and  art. 
Her  motto  is  Je  me  souviens.  Ever  mindful 
of  her  storied  past,  she  is  a dreamer  of  impossible 
dreams  for  the  future.  It  is  the  one  com- 
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murfity  with  a folk  lore  and  a folk  poetry  gf 
its  own.  The  songs  of  the  people  are  really 
songs  of  the  people  brought  from  their  old  home 
across  the  sea;  they  have  a poignant  sweetness 
unmatched  except  among  the  minstrelsy  of 
Scotland  and  the  Volkslieder  of  Germany. 
Their  name  for  their  beloved  province  is  not 
the  official  name  on  the  map,  but  New  France, 
with  pathetic  reference  to  the  corrupt,  tottering 
feudal  Old  France  which  abandoned  them  to 
their  fate  a hundred  and  sixty  years  ago.  The 
France  they  look  to  to-day  is  also  a new  France, 
republican,  Voltairean,  materialistic,  busied  in 
removing  from  the  national  life  every  sign, 
symbol  and  trace  of  the  Faith. 

Ontario  is  a fiercely  democratic,  English- 
speaking  community,  mundane,  practical,  in- 
tent on  agriculture,  manufacture,  trade, — buying 
and  Selling  and  getting  gain.  Inequalities  in 
rank  and  wealth  are  not  yet  glaring.  Its  virtues 
and  vices  are  alike  inconspicuous,  as  of  common- 
place people  who  pay  their  debts  and  go  to 
church  on  Sunday.  Its  civilization  is  distinct- 
ly Puritan,  perhaps  the  last  refuge  of  Puritan- 
ism. It  devotes  much  time,  labor  and  money 
to  education,  and  it  obtains  results;  its  intellect- 
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ual  interests  are  religion  and  politics.  Under- 
neath is  a strong  capacity  for  enthusiasm, 
manifesting  itself  in  a quixotic  Jacobitish  at- 
tachment to  a reigning  sovereign  not  one  in 
ten  thousand  of  the  people  ever  saw,  in  cele- 
brations of  the  Dominion's  birthday,  and  in  a 
curious  promptness  to  answer  the  call  to  arms. 
No  province  had  a nobler  record  in  the  Great 
War.  The  Puritan  was  a fighting  man,  and 
Cromwell’s  Ironsides  were  never  beaten.  On- 
tario is  admittedly  the  Banner  Province;  her 
deepest  conviction  is  that  Ontario  is  Canada. 

But  the  Nova  Scotia-ness  of  Nova  Scotia 
is  a very  different  thing  from  the  Quebecacity 
of  Quebec,  the  Ontariosity  of  Ontario,  or  the 
New  Brunswickedness  of  New  Brunswick.  The 
peninsular  province  has  a flag,  a flower,  and  a 
nickname  all  its  own.  These  possessions  be- 
token history. 

New  France  flies  the  tricolor  of  the  republic 
instead  of  the  golden  lilies.  From  the  deck  of 
a steamer  on  the  memorable  26th  of  June, 
1896,  I saw  it  hoisted  on  the  beautiful  island 
of  Orleans,  above  the  English  flag,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  omen.  If  there  are  two 
flags  bent  on  one  halliard,  one  must  be  upper- 
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most.  The  other  provinces  must  content 
themselves  with  the  old  red  ensign,  the  symbol 
* of  Britain’s  world-wide  commerce.  The  ugly 
conglomerate  splotch  of  arms  in  the  “fly”  has 
apparently  no  official  recognition.  Only  Nova 
Scotia  has  a provincial  flag,  not  English,  not 
French  in  origin,  but  all  its  own.  It  is  a white 
flag  with  a blue  St.  Andrew’s  cross  (saltire) 
dividing  the  “field”  in  four.  In  the  centre  is 
the  double-tressured  lion  of  Scotland,  the 
ruddy  lion  ramping  in  gold.  You  recognize, 
of  course,  the  arms  of  Sir  William  Alexander, 
first  grantee  of  the  province,  still  borne  in  part 
by  the  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia,  that  order  of 
nobility  to  which  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  was  so 
proud  to  belong.  Sir  William  was  a Scot,  a 
poet,  and  a favorite  of  that  kindly  Scot,  King 
James,  First  of  England,  but  Sixth  of  Scotland. 
He  burned  to  found  a kingdom  in  the  New 
World,  and  was  granted  the  province  of  Acadie, 
just  then  taken  from  the  French.  The  King 
himself,  as  became  the  pupil  of  Buchanan,  may 
well  have  stood  sponsor  for  the  Latin  name. 
This  was  to  be  a new  Scotland,  to  match  new 
England,  new  France,  new  Spain.  It  was  to 
be  parcelled  out  in  baronies,  and,  by  a legal 
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fiction,  it  was  supposed  to  be  part  oi  the  county 
of  Edinburgh.  The  Baronets  were  to  be 
* ‘invested”  on  Castle  Hill  of  the  Good  Town. 
This  “flag  of  a trading  company,”  as  it  has 
been  called  in  scorn,  flies  over  government 
buildings  on  high  days  and  holidays.  It  repre- 
sents three  centuries  of  history.  Indian,  French- 
man, Acadian,  Gael,  Scot,  Englishman,  German, 
Catholic,  Huguenot,  explorer,  fur-trader,  privat- 
eer, fisherman,  pirate,  loyalist,  land-grabber, 
settler,  farmer,  miner,  sailor  have  wrought  to 
make  that  history.  Vanished  cities,  national 
heroes,  fleets  and  armies,  great  wars,,  revolu- 
tions, princes  of  the  blood,  tribunes  of  the  people 
have  borne  their  part  in  it.  The  tale  is  long 
and  fascinating,  rich  in  picturesque  personality, 
and  moving  incident,  but  it  can  only  be  hinted 
here. 

One  of  the  chief  surprises  Nova  Scotia 
holds  for  those  who  think  it  another  Nova 
Zembla  is  the  number  and  profusion  of  its  wild 
flowers.  Under  Blomidon  the  field  sides  shielded 
by  the  alders  bloom  into  untended  gardens  of 
golden-rod,  evening  primrose,  scented  purple 
thistle,  heal-all,  Queen  Anne’s  lace,  jewel-weed, 
and  thickets  of  the  wilding  rose.  All  along  the 
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Valley,  the  Happy  Valley,  you  will  find  the 
white  rose  blooming  beside  the  doorway  of 
every  farm  house.  Columbine  tinges  the 
meadow  grasses  with  crimson,  violet,  honey- 
color.  But  the  mayflower,  the  trailing  arbutus, 
Epigaea  repens  is  the  favorite.  In  Ontario  it 
is  a rarity  the  botanist  goes  miles  to  find.  In 
the  Mayflower  Province,  whole  parties  visit 
the  spring  woods  to  gather  them,  and  return 
bearing  their  sheaves  with  them.  Ladies  may 
be  seen  in  trams  and  ferry-boats  with  great 
handfuls  of  them.  The  country  folk  make 
them  an  article  of  merchandise,  bound  in  stiff 
little  bouquets  in  the  Green  Market.  Negro 
women  hawk  them  from  door  to  door.  The 
business  man  wears  them  in  his  button-hole, 
and  has  them  on  his  office  desk.  They  scent 
Haligonian  drawing-rooms.  Nova  Scotians  love 
the  little  flower;  they  celebrate  it  in  verse; 
and  they  have  defined  their  right  to  it  as  a 
provincial  emblem  by  legal  enactment  against 
the  wiles  of  the  adjacent  state  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers  would  fain  deprive  us  of 
our  treasure,  but  “An  Act  respecting  the 
Floral  Emblem  of  Nova  Scotia,”  Edward . 
Sept. I,  cap.X , will  ever  stand  as  an  insur- 
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mountable  barrier  to  their  encroachments. 
From  the  fact  that  the  Mayflower  is  the  very 
firstling  of  the  spring,  Nova  Scotia  derives  her 
poetic  and  significant  motto,  “We  bloom  amid 
the  snow.” 

We  also  have  a nickname,  flung  at  us  as 
a reproach,  but  adopted  proudly  and  worn  as 
a badge  of  honor.  Our  nickname  is  “Bluenose.” 
Its  origin  is  wrapped  in  mystery.  Somewhere 
near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
used  to  designate  our  potatoes  and  our  people. 
It  conveys  a sneer  at  the  cold  pinched  faces 
of  our  provincials,  residing  in  a land  of  ever- 
lasting ice  and  snow.  “Nova  Scarcity,”  ano- 
ther Whig  coinage,  echoes  the  taunt.  It  is 
like  that  mistaken  curse,  “Go  to  Halifax!” 
Whoever  utters  that  malediction  is  like  Balaam, 
the  son  of  Beor;  he  desires  to  curse  but  he  blesses 
against  his  will.  I am  not  prepared  to  make 
any  general  statement  regarding  the  hue  of 
Nova  Scotian  noses,  but  I will  go  into  court 
and  swear  to  the  color  in  Nova  Scotian  cheeks. 
Traverse  the  province  from  end  to  end,  watch 
the  groups  at  the  railway  stations,  and  your 
chief  impression  will  be  of  sturdy  men,  comely 
women  and  chubby  children,  with  the  good 
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red  blood  showing  through  the  clear  skin. 
The  cosmetic  is  fog,  perhaps,  and  sea  air.  The 
face  of  the  Nova  Scotian  girl  is  often  like  the 
face  of  the  wild  Nova  Scotian  rose. 

Local  pride  is  strong,  and  who  shall  blame 
it?  As  a country — pays — our  Province  has  a 
varied  beauty  all  its  own.  It  is  an  all-but- 
island,  with  no  point  more  than  thirty  miles 
from  the  sea.  Freshwater  lakes  form  long 
chains  in  the  interior.  The  Atlantic  coast  is 
a granite  wall  indented  by  uncounted  bays, 
and  creeks,  and  harbors,  and  fiords,  and  inlets 
and  estuaries,  with  long  and  wonderful  beaches 
stretching  from  headland  to  headland,  with 
endless  rocky  islands,  and  reefs,  and  ledges 
filling  the  great  bights  and  threatening  ships 
far  out  from  shore.  Quaint,  white,  old-world 
fishing  villages  nestle  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock, 
each  with  its  church  spire  and  lonely  light- 
house, each  with  its  legends  of  storm,  or  wreck, 
or  buried  treasure,  or  phantom  ship,  or  privat- 
eers, or  Indian  raid.  On  the  Fundy  side,  the 
prodigious  racing  tides,  which  Howe  advised 
us  to  brag  about  when  we  could  brag  of  nothing 
else,  fashion  another  kind  of  landscape, — broad 
alluvial  plains,  cut  through  by  strange  unresting 
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rivers  of  loops  and  basins.  With  the  ebb, 
these  tidal  rivers  empty  and  become  wide  red 
gashes  in  the  earth,  with  a mere  trickle  of  water 
in  the  bottom.  With  the  flood,  they  fill  swiftly 
from  bank  to  bank,  the  current  boiling,  or  the 
“bore”  sweeping  up,  a wall  of  turbulent  roaring 
water.  Outlining  their  banks  run  the  restrain- 
ing dykes,  low  green  earthworks  which  French 
peasants  began  to  build  three  centuries  ago. 
For  so  long  the  fields  thus  reclaimed  have  been 
cropped  of  their  hay,  and  are  still  as  rich  as 
ever.  On  the  Fundy  side  is  the  lovely  Annapolis 
Valley,  running  lengthwise  the  province,  between 
the  North  Mountain,  and  the  South,  a sheltered, 
well-watered  land  of  wealthy  farms  and  thriv- 
ing orchards.  In  spring,  it  is  “a  hundred  miles 
of  apple  blossom,”  in  Grant’s  memorable 
phrase;  in  autumn,  when  the  branches  bend 
to  the  earth  with  golden-rosy  fruit,  it  rivals  the 
fabled  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  Nova 
Scotia  is  rich  in  valleys,  but  the  Valley  of  the 
Annapolis  is  queen  over  all. 

The  traveller  in  search  of  the  picturesque 
finds  Cape  Breton  most  satisfying.  As  Walpole 
records,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  surprised 
and  delighted  to  discover  that  Cape  Breton 
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was  an  island,  and  still  the  tourist  feels  the 
freshness  of  this  geographical  fact.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  island,  reversing  the  school- 
book definition,  for  it  is  land  almost  surrounding 
a quantity  of  water.  The  lake  of  the  Golden 
Arm  almost  cleaves  it  into  two  islands;  Haul- 
over  Isthmus  at  the  southern  end,  where 
Nicholas  Denys  built  his  fort,  is  barely  half 
a mile  across.  This  conformation  provides 
great  spaces  of  steep  wooded  hills  overlooking 
broad  stretches  of  water,  and  those  who  have 
seen  both  compare  it  with  the  Western  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  The  Cape  Bretoners  are  largely 
Highland,  with  racial  characteristics  unchanged, 
and  they  “have  the  Gaelic.”  There  is  a famous 
Gaelic  “sacrament”  celebrated  yearly  “under 
the  wide  and  open  sky.”  It  is  a land  of  bards; 
native  poets  compose  songs  as  they  did  in  the 
days  of  Ossian.  You  may  hear  the  pathetic 
“Fhir  a bhata”  which  Black  celebrated  in  his 
novels,  and  in  some  remote  farmhouse  you 
chance  on  a rusty  dirk  or  claymore  that  was 
‘*out  in  the  Forty-five.” 

The  riches  of  the  mine  are  ours,  four  hun- 
dred square  miles  of  coal-seam  below  coal-seam, 
the  wealth  of  the  orchard,  and  the  harvest  of 
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the  sea.  But  our  chief  possession  is  in  men. 
A sea-faring  people,  a race  living  by  the  ocean 
must  have  advantages  over  a land-locked 
breed.  The  man  who  builds  his  ship  and  sails 
her  to  foreign  ports,  who  trades  with  far-off 
countries,  who  faces  storm  and  wreck  for  his 
livelihood,  must,  of  necessity,  have  a stronger 
soul,  a broader  outlook  on  life  and  nature  than 
the  man  who  keeps  a shop,  or  tills  the  peaceful 
inland  fields.  Nova  Scotia  is  proud  of  the  men 
she  breeds.  Good  reason  has  she  to  be  proud 
of  her  living  sons;  but  she  holds  even  dearer 
the  memory  of  her  dead.  Every  town,  every 
county  cherishes  traditions  of  its  first  settlers; 
its  old  families;  the  pioneer  missionary;  the 
minister  who  gave  half  his  scanty  income  to 
redeem  the  slave;  the  adventurous  sea-captain 
whose  life  reads  like  one  of  Smollett’s  novels; 
the  projector  who  settled  half  a county;  the 
fervid  evangelist  who  stirred  all  souls;  the  founder 
of  the  first  academy;  the  rebel  who  resisted  the 
insolence  of  office;  the  loyalist  who  lost  all  for 
the  flag.  But  one  man  towers  above  all  the 
rest.  Nova  Scotia  has  one  hero,  and  one  authen- 
tic hero-worship.  His  effigy  in  bronze  stands 
beside  the  very  Province  House  in  which  many 
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of  his  triumphs  were  won;  but  he  hardly  needs 
such  a monument.  He  lives  in  the  communal 
memory.  Still  old  men  may  be  found  whose 
faces  brighten  when  they  recall  how  once 
they  held  “Joe  Howe’s”  horse,  or  carried  his 
letters  for  him.  To  this  day,  his  enigmatic 
character  is  matter  for  warm  debate.  No 
man  born  in  our  country  ever  won  such  affec- 
tion as  our  faulty,  great-hearted  Tribune  of 
the  Plebs.  The  sons  of  those  who  stoned 
him  built  his  sepulchre. 

Nova  Scotia  has  given  one  far-known 
name  to  literature, — Haliburton.  The  first 
man  to  bridge  the  Atlantic  with  a steam  ferry 
was  Samuel  Cunard,  a Halifax  merchant. 
A great  fleet  bears  his  name.  A single  county 
has  given  Canada  five  college  presidents; 
Dawson  to  McGill;  Grant  and  Gordon  to  Queen’s; 
Ross  and  Forrest  to  Dalhousie.  Nova  Scotia 
has  a bead-roll  of  worthies  her  sister  provinces 
will  find  hard  to  match.  Nova  Scotia  had  the 
first  newspaper,  the  first  legislature,  the  first 
university,  the  first  provincial  history,  the  first 
famous  writer,  the  first  literary  movement  in 
what  is  now  Canada;  and  this  primacy  must 
needs  be  secure  for  all  time. 
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War  has  always  had  special  import  for 
Nova  Scotia;  the  province  was  nursed  and  bred 
in  war.  For  a century  it  was  bandied  like  a 
ball  between  France  and  England, — taken, 
ceded,  surrendered,  captured  again.  For  nearly 
half  a century  it  was  held  for  England  by  the 
officers  of  a forgotten  regiment.  For  a hundred 
and  seventy  years,  the  provincial  capital  was 
a naval  base  and  a garrison  town,  where  huge 
armaments  assembled  for  use  in  world-wide 
campaigns.  Nova  Scotians  have  fought  for 
England  in  war  after  war,  by  sea  and  land,  and 
have  won  fame  on  battle-fields  under  distant, 
alien  skies.  With  such  traditions,  it  is  not 
strange  that  Nova  Scotia  sent  her  sons  by  thous- 
ands across  the  sea  to  the  World  War  and  by 
thousands  they  remained,  asleep  on  the  bed  of 
honor.  For  them  every  hamlet  and  country- 
side knew  pride  and  sorrow.  But  they  will 
never  be  forgotten.  On  every  hand  arise  pillars 
of  remembrance.  Between  the  two  capes, 
the  Lamp  of  Memory  burns  with  new  oil,  and, 
by  that  immortal  beacon,  the  soul  of  the  ancient 
province  will  ever  be  cheered  and  guided. 
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Into  the  mist  my  guardian  prows  put  forth; 

Behind  the  mist  my  virgin  ramparts  lie; 
The  Warden  of  the  Honour  of  the  North , 
Sleepless  and  veiled  am  IN 


The  Song  of  the  Cities. 
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Storied  Halifax 


Of  course,  if  history  is  a sealed  book  to 
you,  and  if  you  have  no  imagination,  you 
may  visit  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Forum, 
the  Acropolis,  the  Holy  City  itself,  and  remain 
unmoved.  So,  as  a hasty  tourist,  you  may 
dash  through  Halifax,  and  put  yourself  on  record 
as  having  seen  only  a certain  number  of  build- 
ings much  in  need  of  paint  and  the  scrubbing- 
brush.  In  fact,  more  than  one  sapient  traveller 
has  done  so;  but  Halifax  is  like  Wordsworth’s 
poet;  you  must  love  her,  ere  to  you  she  will 
seem  worthy  of  your  love.  Perhaps  the  un- 
wavering devotion  of  half  a life-time  may  be 
considered  as  giving  the  present  writer  some 
title  to  discourse  upon  those  attractions  of  our 
old  gray  city  by  the  sea,  which  must  ever 
remain  hidden  from  the  casual  eye. 

One  feature  must  be  plain  even  to  the  least 
observant,  the  unmatched  magnificence  of  the 
setting.  “Beautiful  for  situation" — the  phrase 
of  the  Psalmist  for  his  sacred  city  fits  the 
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capital  of  the  Mayflower  Province.  Before  her 
feet  lies,  the  great  land-locked  harbour,  where 
the  old  three-deckers  used  to  swing  at  their 
anchors;  on  her  right  extends  the  long  fiord  we 
call  the  “Arm";  on  her  left  is  a second  inner 
haven  twenty  miles  in  circuit  called  Bedford 
Basin,  The  centre  is  the  hill  crowned  with  a 
huge  star-shaped  citadel,  built  to  repel  an 
enemy  that  never  came.  From  this  point  of 
vantage,  yon  can  see  how  the  peaceful  roofs- 
huddle  close  around  the  base  of  the  protecting 
stronghold,,  and  how  the*  dark  blue  water  washes 
all  sides  of  the  triangular  peninsula  on  which 
the  city  stands.  No  town  m Canada  has  a 
finer  park  or  more  delightful  walks  and  drives 
so  near  at  hand,  or  such  ample,  accessible  play- 
grounds for  the  health  and  diversion  of  its 
people.  Look  where  you  will,  towards  what- 
ever point  of  the  compass,  at  whatever  season 
of  the  year,  from  the  walk  round  the  citadel 
moatr  and 

Straight  the  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures-,. 

While  the  landscape  round  it  measures. 

Haligonians  are  firmly  persuaded  m their  own* 
minds  that  nowhere  else  in  the  wide  world  are 


sky  and  water  more  deliciously  blue  than  over 
and  about  their  beloved  city.  As  I have  heard 
With  my  Own  ears  a true-born  Irishman  confess 
that  the  harbour  was  bluer  than  Dublin  Bay, 
perhaps  they  are  not  so  far  wrong. 

Thus  much,  anyone,  even  the  wayfaring  man, 
though  a fool,  can  see  for  himself.  My  pleas- 
ing task  is  to  reveal  what  remains  secret  to  the 
eye  of  sense. 

That  blue  harbour  saw  the  poor  rem- 
nant of  D’Anville^  shattered  armada  creeping 
in  to  the  last  act  of  its  tragedy.  It  was  alive 
with  the  sails  of  Saunders  and  Boscawen.  It 
has  floated  every  fog  and  every  fashion  of 
Oraft  from  eighteenth  century  privateers  to 
Southern  blockade-runners  and  the  steel  leviath- 
ans of  modern  war  and  commerce  Every  spot 
has  its  story.  On  George’s  Island  the  first 
settlers  landed;  there  Acadian  prisoners  were 
confined.  At  MaUger’s  Beach  once  dangled  in 
'-chains  the  six  mutineers  of  the  Columbine , 
While  the  body  of  Jordan  the  pirate  swun^ 
‘on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour.  By  the 
Eastern  Passage,  the  'Confederate  cruiser  Talla- 
hassee made  her  famous  escape.  The  little 
Square  graveyard  -on  MacNafe's  reminds  the 
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spectator  how  Dr.  Slayter  laid  down  his  life 
in  service  on  the  cholera-stricken  emigrants  of 
the  England.  Thrum  Cap  recalls  the  tragedy 
of  La  Tribune . On  Sunday,  June  6,  1813,  two 
frigates  came  slowly  up  the  harbour,  with  their 
scuppers  running  red,  as  the  sailors  swabbed 
the  decks.  They  were  the  little,  weather-beaten 
Shannon  and  her  big,  handsome  prize  the 
Chesapeake , after  their  historic  duel  six  days 
before  off  Boston  light-house.  There  was  great 
rejoicing  in  Halifax  that  day. 

Beneath  the  modern  city  of  the  twentieth 
century  an  ancient  city  lies  buried.  Up  and 
down  these  time-worn  thoroughfares  have  passed 
thousands  of  dead  men,  sailors,  soldiers,  citizens 
great  and  small,  empire-builders  in  their  way. 
They  did  their  work  and  they  took  their  wages. 
Sometimes  they  seem  to  the  historic  sense  more 
real  and  living  than  those  who  tread  the  pave- 
ments to-day.  Once  the  sedan-chair  was  carried 
where  the  motor  glares  and  hoots. 

Halifax  is  a fiat  city:  it  owes  its  existence 
to  a military  necessity.  It  was  built  and  first 
settled  by  men  from  disbanded  regiments  and 
paid  off  ships,  which  had  been  fighting  the 
nation’s  chivalrous  battles  in  defence  of  Maria 
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Theresa’s  queenly  right.  There  were  mariners 
from  Vernon’s  ships  that  jcaptured  Porto  Bello, 
and  soldiers  who  had  fought  at  Fontenoy.  For 
a century  and  a half,  Halifax  was  a garrison 
town  and  a naval  station;  and,  on  its  history, 
the  pageantry  of  war  has  left  its  ineffaceable 
mark. 

It  does  not  matter  where  you  turn,  the 
suggestion  of  the  place  begins  to  work  at  once. 
Here  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  “Grand 
Parade”,  just  where  it  always  has  been,  since 
the  pig-tailed  axe-men  of  Cornwallis  hewed  it 
out  of  the  spruce  forest,  in  the  Year  of  Grace, 
1749.  Halifax  was  then  a rude  encampment  of 
log-huts,  ruled  by  a British  colonel,  and  de- 
fended against  the  French  and  Indians  by  a 
line  of  palisades  and  an  abattis  of  felled  trees 
running  between  five  block-houses,  as  Jeffrey's 
chart  declares.  Before  the  town  was  three 
months  old,  the  Indians  waylaid  and  killed 
four  soldiers  out  of  a party  of  six  cutting  wood 
on  the  Dartmouth  side.  For  ten  years  or  more, 
it  was  as  much  as  a man’s  life  was  worth  to 
stray  outside  the  pickets.  But  in  that  decade, 
the  town  grew.  Short’s  drawings  show  that 
the  parish  church  had  been  built,  as  well  as  not 
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a few  substantial  houses  of  a design  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  older  streets.  The  Grand  Parade  is 
clear,  if  not  level,  and  four  companies  of  Foot 
are  drilling  on  it,  with  halberdiers,  field  guns 
and  a bell-of-arms.  Almost  every  marching 
regiment  on  the  Army  List  has,  at  one  time  or 
another,  lain  in  Halifax  barracks,  and  has  been 
put  through  its  facings  on  this  small  plot  of 
ground.  Here  the  earliest  provincial  statutes 
were  published,  by  being  read  aloud  by  the 
provost-marshal,  after  summons  by  tuck  of 
drum.  In  the  olden  days  the  impressive 
ceremony  of  guard  mounting  took  place  here 
every  morning,  with  the  troop  and  salute  be- 
fore relieving.  When  the  Imperial  garrison  was 
withdrawn,  and  Canada  took  over  their  duties, 
the  band  of  the  R.  C.  R.  used  to  play  here  on 
Saturday  mornings,  a last  flash  of  ancient 
military  ritual,  which  once  brightened  this 
historic  spot  with  the  bravery  of  martial  scarlet 
and  gold. 

At  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Parade, 
sedan-chairs  could  once  be  had  for  hire.  They 
were  advertised  in  the  same  paper  with  hair- 
powder  (plain  and  scented),  and  pomatum. 
Those  three  things  bring  up  the  whole  eighteenth 
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century.  Once,  when  Halifax  was  hard  pressed 
for  provisions,  the  governor  commandeered  the 
hair-powder — it  was  simply  flour — to  make 
bread. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  Parade  stands 
the  old  parish  church  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  oldest 
Protestant  church  in  Canada,  just  where  it 
has  stood  for  more  than  a century  and  a half. 
It  is  essentially  a London  church  of  the  eighteenth 
century  such  as  Hogarth  drew,  and  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  rejoiced  to  see  rising  outside  the 
City.  It  boasts  a Royal  foundation.  Its  walls 
are  covered  with  marbles  and  brasses  inscribed 
with  the  history  of  our  old  families.  Two 
monuments  come  from  the  studios  of  Chantry 
and  Gibson.  The  tablet  to  gallant  captain 
Evans  is  a memorial  of  the  most  Important 
naval  action  ever  fought  in  our  coastal  waters. 
The  King  of  France  had  a picture  painted  by 
■Rossel  to  commemorate  the  battle  as  a French 
victory,  and  the  picture  was  engraved  byDegue- 
vauviller.  Another  tablet  has  been  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  John  Harvey,  the  hero  of 
Stony  Creek.  The  old  church  has  seen  strange 
sights  in  its  time, — a congregation  of  Micmacs 
hearing  service  in  their  own  wild  tongue,  a 
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whole  battalion  of  Hessians  receiving  the  com- 
munion at  one  time,  pompous  weddings,  christ- 
enings, funerals,  processions.  Round  the  gal- 
lery hang  the  hatchments  of  forgotten  worthies,, 
rich  in  armorial  devices.  The  communion  plate 
dates  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 

Once  upon  a time,  the  church  was  balanced 
by  a college  at  the  other  end  of  the  Parade. 
It  was  a plain,  solid,  dignified  Georgian  edifice 
like  the  Province  House  and  Government  House. 
Few  institutions  of  learning  began  more  aus- 
piciously. The  corner-stone  was  laid  by  a 
Royal  governor,  with  imposing  ceremony.  With 
colours  flying,  and  music  playing,  the  red-coats* 
made  a lane  from  Government  House  to  the 
Parade,  through  which  passed  in  stately  pro- 
cession His  Excellency  with  his  glittering  staff, 
the  civic  magistrates,  dignitaries  of  all  sorts, 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  citizens.  The 
Grand  Master  of  the  Free  Masons  had  his> 
part.  Prayers  were  said,  the  stone  was  lowered 
into  its  place  and  duly  tapped  with  a silver 
trowel.  The  same  tool  was  used  a century 
later  by  Prince  Charming  in  laying  the  corner- 
stone of  Shirreff  Hall  at  Studley.  Thus  was- 
Dalhousie  College  publicly  instituted.  May  22, 


1820.  For  years  it  served  all  sorts  of  purposes 
save  that  for  which  it  was  designed.  A museum, 
a debating  club,  a mechanics’  institute,  a post- 
office,  an  infant  school,  a painting  club,  and  a 
pastry-cook’s  establishment  all  found  shelter 
at  different  times  under  this  complaisantly  ✓ 
hospitable  roof.  In  the  dire  year  1834,  it  was 
turned  into  a cholera  hopsital.  In  time  it  was 
used  for  its  proper  purpose,  and  the  early 
students  are  thought  to  have  sported  the  Scot- 
tish gown  of  flaming  scarlet,  now  seen  only  at 
St.  Andrews. 

Westward  of  the  Parade,  half  way  up  the 
steep  glacis  stands  the  quaint  clock-tower  built, 
saith  Dame  Rumor,  not  quite  correctly,  by 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  to  remind  Haligonians  of 
the  exact  time  of  day.  His  office  at  head- 
quarters, the  same  trusty  gossip  reporteth,  was 
full  of  all  varieties  of  clocks,  watches,  time- 
pieces, chronometers,  horologes,  sun-dials,  hour- 
glasses, for  the  encouragement  of  punctuality 
in  all  and  sundry  with  whom  he  had  to  do, 
both  military  and  civilians.  In  truth,  His 
Royal  Highness  was  a martinet  formed  in  the 
hard  old  Prussian  school,  and  a rigorous  en- 
forcer of  discipline.  When  he  took  his  final 


leave  of  Halifax  in  1800,  he  left  eleven  poor 
fellows  under  sentence  of  death  for  mutiny  and 
desertion.  Eight  were  reprieved  under  the  gal- 
lows, and  three  were  hanged  on  it  by  the  neck 
until  they  were  dead. 

Altogether  the  Duke  of  Kent  resided  in 
Halifax  for  six  years  as  Commander  of  the 
Forces,  and  this  period  is  justly  regarded  as 
our  Age  of  Gold.  They  were  very  splendid 
and  jolly  days,  but  I am  afraid  they  were  also  ex- 
ceedingly improper.  Old  Halifax  was  in  truth, 
an  eighteenth  century  garrison  town  with  morals 
to  match.  In  those  good  old  times,  the  army 
and  navy  were  not  exactly  convent  schools, 
and  the  city  itself  was  perilously  rich.  The 
invincible  British  Navy  swept  the  merchantmen 
of  our  enemies  off  the  seas;  lawful  prizes  came 
in  almost  daily,  and  the  stream  of  guineas 
flowed  like  water.  Privateering  was  a most 
profitable  form  of  speculation.  Fortunes  were 
made  rapidly  and  kept  as  well  as  made.  The 
generous  hospitality  of  the  old-time  Halifax 
merchants  was  famous.  In  such  a community 
the  Prince  was  the  social  centre;  he  set  the  ex- 
ample, and  the  pace.  His  portrait  by  Weaver 
in  the  Legislative  Library  shows  him  young. 
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slim,  and  not  ill-looking  in  his  Fusilier  uniform; 
but  he  was  the  Prince  of  the  Creevy  Papers 
and  of  Shelley's  fierce  invective — ‘‘the  dregs 
of  their  dull  race."  In  the  fulsome  address  of 
welcome,  he  was  hailed  as  a second  Caesar, 
because  he  had  been  campaigning  in  Martin- 
ique. From  that  same  famous  island,  the  home 
of  Napoleon's  empress,  he  brought  in  his  train 
a beautiful  and  charming  French  lady,  Madame 
de  Saint  Laurent.  Over  his  household  she 
presided,  and  respectable  Halifax,  with  the 
Bishop’s  lady  at  their  head,  had  to  call  upon 
her.  Some  families  refused  to  do  so,  and  there 
was  a black  mark  set  against  their  names. 
Even  after  the  Duke  left  Halifax,  they  were 
never  invited  to  Government  House. 

Preferring  the  country  to  the  city,  the  Duke 
lived  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  at 
Friar  Lawrence’s  Cell,  the  fine  place  of  Sir 
John  Wentworth  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin, 
now  known  as  Prince’s  Lodge.  All  that  remains 
of  its  splendor  is  the  rotunda  where  the  band 
used  to  play  on  gala  days.  The  ruins  inspired 
the  finest  page  of  Haliburton’s  prose.  Years 
before  the  Duke’s  time,  gocd  Mr.  MacGregor 
anc  saintly  Henry  Alleyne  gave  their  testimony 
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as  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  city.  To  them 
it  was  the  City  of  Destruction.  No  doubt  the 
moralist  had  cause  to  shake  his  head.  At  the 
same  time,  the  balls,  parties,  levees,  dinners, 
the  Sunday  reviews  and  races  on  the  Common, 
the  illuminations  for  great  victories  by  sea  and 
land,  the  feasting,  the  fighting,  the  raids  of  the 
press-gang,  the  constant  military  bustle  of  the 
streets,  the  coming  and  going  of  swift  ships  in 
the  harbour,  the  wealthy  prizes  sold  at  the 
wharf  head  filled  this  demure  old  town  with 
brilliant,  stirring  spectacle,  down  to  the  dram- 
atic close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

Halifax  was  founded  as  a military  neces- 
sity. It  has  been  a pivotal  point  in  four  great 
wars,  and  in  each  it  has  prospered  exceedingly. 

At  the  bee-hive  like  portal  of  the  Citadel 
stand  two  muzzled  mortars,  which  were  used 
at  the  siege  of  Louisbourg,  when  it  fell  before 
the  genius  of  Wolfe.  Though  mute  now  for 
ever,  they  speak  by  their  silence  of  great  deeds 
done.  Another  reminder  of  that  same  feat  of 
arms  is  the  hotel  beside  St.  Paul's.  When 
Pitt’s  sappers  and  miners  blew  the  great  ram- 
parts of  Louisbourg  into  the  moat,  Mr.  Sec- 
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retary  Bulkeley,  Irish  gentleman,  quondam 
dragoon  officer  and  King’s  messenger  got  him 
a ship-load  of  the  good  cut  stone  to  build  this 
mansion.  Bulkeley  was  a character,  a little 
man  of  many  accomplishments,  an  excellent 
chess-player,  a bold  rider,  and  a draughtsman 
of  no  mean  skill.  He  was  the  right  hand  of 
Cornwallis  in  founding  the  city,  and  for  half  a 
century,  he  managed  it,  and  the  Province,  and 
the  successive  governors,  as  they  came,  a quiet, 
tactful,  efficient  power  behind  the  throne. 
His  hospitality  was  famous.  His  dining-room 
with  the  black  marble  mantel-piece  was  the 
scene  of  splendid  entertainment  for  foreign 
grandees  and  Princes  of  the  Blood. 

George  Street  traverses  the  Parade  and 
runs  down  to  the  market  wharf.  A fanciful 
view  of  Halifax  “from  ye  topmast  head,”  pub- 
lished in  London  six  months  after  its  founda- 
tion, shows  the  waterside  decorated  with  a 
gallows  and  a pillory.  Perhaps  the  gallows 
was  imaginary.  When  Peter  Cartel  was  hanged 
for  stabbing  Abram  Goodsides,  boatswain’s 
mate  of  the  Beaufort  transport,  tradition  .says 
he  was  hanged  on  a tree.  I have  talked  to  an 
old  Halifax  lady,  who  remembered,  as  a child 
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being  hurried  by  her  nurse  past  the  pillory* 
where  an  old  man  stood  to  be  pelted  by  the 
ragamuffins  of  the  town.  When  the  poOr-house 
was  built,  the  estimates  provided  for  a whippings 
post.  Criminals  were  hanged  in  chains*  Sailors 
were  flogged  round  the  fleet*  and  soldiers  in  the 
barrack  Square.  One  old  Haligonian  remem- 
bered seeing  a sailor  lifted  Over  the  side  of  his 
ship  in  his  hammock  after  Such  a flogging.  He  died 
live  days  later.  Another  remembered,  as  a boy, 
seeing  soldiers’  Wives  crying  outside  the  gate  of 
the  Glacis  Barracks,  while  their  husbands  were 
being  torn  with  the  cat,  inside.  Thieves  were 
branded  with  hot  irons.  These  were  usual 
punishments  in  the  good  old  times. 

When  Cornwallis  Came  first,  he  held  coun- 
oil  in  the  cabin  of  the  Beaufort , round  the  long* 
low  oaken  table  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
;ante-room  of  the  Council  Chamber.  By  the 
middle  Of  October,  1?49,  there  was  ready  for 
him  a small  one  storey  building,  the  frame  of 
which  cUme  from  Boston.  Eight  or  nine  years 
later,  It  had  given  place  to  the  father  fine  two- 
storey  building  to  be  seen  in  Short’s  plate* 
With  a sentry-box  at  the  gate,  and  an  original 
British  Grenadier  mounting  guard.  This  was 
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the  Governor's  official  residence,-  arid  often  the 
scene  of  deep  wassail  in  the  olden  time.  The 
present  Province  H arise  dates  from  181 1,  and 
cost  52,000  pounds  sterling,  a vast  sum  for 
those  days.  Government  Ptorise  was  begun  iri 
1800  and  “ rendered  habitable’ 1 Some  five  years 
later.  Both  afe  noble  monuments  of  provin- 
cial pride  and  provincial  wealth. 

The  Province  House  is  the  architect’s  joy> 
and  Halifax  artists  have  drawn  it  with  affect 
tiort.  From  the  massive  afches  of  the  founda- 
tion to  the  Adam  Stucco  of  the  Old  fire-places,, 
it  well  repays  study.  For  simple  dignity,  it 
is  hard  to  find  a building  surpassing  our  House 
of  Parliament.  The  Assembly  is  still  opened 
with  impressive  ceremony,  The  gravelled  court-- 
yard  within  the  tall  iron  railing  is  filled  before 
three  o’clock  by  the  guard  of  honour,  with  the 
regimental  colours  and  the  band.  The  Lieut- 
enant-Governor drives  up  Under  the  thunder 
Of  a salute  from  the  Citadel,  Before  entering, 
our  ruler  pauses  on  the  low  platform  before  the 
doorway,  the  band  pfriyS  the  National  Anthem^ 
rind  the  soldiery  present  arms,  Ifi  January 
1842,  no  less  a persoYi  than  Charles  Dickens, 
passenger  in  the  Cunardef  America  was  present 


at  the  opening  of  the  House.  He  records  it 
was  “like  looking  at  Westminster  through  the 
wrong  end  of  the  telescope.” 

Our  local  House  of  Lords  deliberates  in  a 
magnificent  chamber,  which  so  far  has  escaped 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler.  It  is  also  the  provincial 
Valhalla  or  Westminster  Abbey,  containing 
portraits  of  Nova  Scotia’s  distinguished  sons. 
Though  some  are  no  more  than  enlarged  and 
coloured  photographs,  they  form  a valuable 
record.  Here  is  Haliburton,  the  inventor  of 
Sam  Slick.  Here  is  Sir  Fenwick  Williams, 
whose  brilliant  defence  of  Kars  almost  redeems 
the  tragic  muddle  of  the  Crimea.  Here  is 
“Jack”  Inglis  of  the  Rifles,  who  held  Lucknow 
during  the  darkest  days  of  the  Great  Mutiny. 
Until  recently  it  contained  a Benjamin  West, 
a portrait  of  Chief-Justice  Strange  in  his  scarlet 
robes.  There  are  full  length  portraits  of  George 
I and  George  III,  with  their  resplendent  queens. 

The  Legislative  Library  is  another  quaint 
chamber  with  its  alcoves,  and  gallery,  and  huge 
Palladian  window  facing  east.  Here  is  pre- 
served the  North  Atlantic  Neptune , the  very 
charts  once  owned  and  used  by  Nelson  himself. 
Before  the  ceiling  was  lowered,  this  was  the 


court-room.  The  first  man  to  be  tried  in  it 
was  Richard  John  Uniacke  for  the  fatal  duel 
in  which  he  shot  and  killed  William  Bowie 
at  the  north  government  farm  near  the  Lady 
Hammond  Road.  An  old  lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance remembered  the  seconds  coming  in  the 
early  morning  for  pillows  to  put  in  the  carriage, 
which  was  to  convey  the  wounded  man  to  his 
home.  Uniacke  entered  the  court-room  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  his  father,  fhe  Attorney-General, 
an  aged  giant  of  a man  dressed  in  a snuff- 
coloured  suit,  and  carrying  a seven-foot  staff 
in  his  hand.  He  made  a little  speech  to  the 
jury;  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  code;  and  no 
jury  would  convict  a gentleman  for  his  part 
in  an  affair  of  honour.  Here  too  were  tried  the 
wretched  pirates  of  the  barque  Saladin  for 
their  sordid  crime.  On  the  2nd  of  March, 
1835,  Howe  was  tried  in  this  room  for 
libelling  the  magistrates  of  Halifax.  For 
five  hours,  these  walls  rang  with  the  elo- 
quence, which  not  only  assured  the  triumph 
of  his  acquittal,  but  revealed  to  himself,  and 
to  Nova  Scotia,  his  unrivalled  power  of 
the  tongue.  Here  hang  the  portraits  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  in  uniform,  and  of  such 
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distinguished  Nova  Scotians  as  Samuel  Cunard, 
founder  of  the  great  steamship  line,  and  of  Sir 
Provo  Wallis,  who  commanded  the  Shannon 
after  his  senior  officers  fell,  and  who  rose  to  be 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  The  treasure  of  the 
collection  is  a fine  Hoppner,  a portrait  of  Dr. 
Hoffmann. 

All  this  does  not  begin  to  exhaust  the  his- 
toric significance  of  Halifax.  I have  only  walk- 
ed, in  fancy,  down  one  short  street  and  pointed 
to  three  or  four  old  buildings,  closely  bound 
up  with  our  civic  life.  The  associations  of  other 
churches,  the  cemeteries,  the  forts,  the  streets, 
the  monuments,  the  environs,  the  public  build- 
ings, the  Dock  Yard,  the  personalities  and 
achievements  of  Haligonians,  the  share  of 
Halifax  in  four  great  wars,  civic  feats  and  legends 
and  anecdotes,  I must  leave  untouched.  My 
theme  is  well  nigh  inexhaustible.  I have  no 
more  than  hinted  at  the  mines  of  interest  in 
the  storied  past  of  the  gray  old  city  by  the  sea. 


[ Detail  from  fire-place  in  Province  House. 
Adam  stucco.] 
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ZTbe  memorial  Gower 


It  was  amid  the  hurly-burly  of  a world 
wide  war  that  the  first  General  Assembly  of 
Nova  Scotia  was  convened.  The  conflict, 
which  was  to  last  seven  years  and  decide  the 
fate  of  France  in  two  continents,  had  broken 
out  afresh,  and  no  man  could  foresee  the  end. 
It  might  easily  have  ended  just  the  other  way, 
with  France  supreme  in  America  and  India. 
It  was  a busy  time.  The  new  capital,  Halifax, 
had  to  be  built,  the  settlers  had  to  be  fed, 
sheltered,  ruled,  defended;  and, — there  is  no 
use  attempting  to  conceal  the  fact — our  pilgrim 
fathers  were,  many  of  them,  what  were  known 
as  the  King's  hard  bargains.  Cornwallis  had 
his  hands  full.  The  Boston  merchants  tried 
to  ruin  his  credit,  the  Treasury  refused  his  bills, 
the  Lords  of  Plantation,  in  happy  ignorance  of 
conditions  three  thousand  miles  away,  sent  him 
maddening,  complacent,  official  rebukes.  War- 
parties  of  Micmacs  were  always  lurking  in  the 
spruce  woods  for  the  white  settlers’  scalps,  or 
heads.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  when  there 
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'was  scant  subsistence  for  the  men  under  his 
charge,  the  Government  dumped  down  on  him 
shiploads  of  helpless  alien  folk  from  the  Pala- 
tinate and  the  upper  Rhine.  It  was  small 
wonder  then  the  sorely  harassed  Governor  de- 
ferred executing  part  of  his  commission,  the 
articles  which  came  first,  and  were  to  give  the 
struggling  colony  the  boon  of  civil  government. 
His  “Instructions”  were  explicit. 

“And  we  do  hereby  give  and  grant 
unto  you  full  power  and  authority  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  our  Said  Council 
from  time  to  time  as  need  shall  require  to 
summon  and  call  General  Assemblys  of  the 
Freeholders  and  Planters  within  your  Gov- 
ernment according  to  the  usage  of  the  rest 
of  our  Colonies  and  plantations  in  Am- 
erica” 

So  runs  the  Letter  Patent,  by  writ  of  Privy 
Seal,  signed  by  “Yorke  and  Yorke”  on  the  sixth 
day  of  May  in  the  Twenty-second  year  of  the 
reign  of  His  Sacred  Majesty  George  the  Second. 

More  specific  directions  follow.  On  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  being  duly  elected, 
they  are  to  take  a number  of  oaths  (it  was  an 
age  of  hard  swearing)  “for  extinguishing  the 
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hopes  of  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  and  his 
open  and  secret  abettors.”  No  person,  though 
elected,  shall  be  qualified  to  sit  unless  he  take 
these  oaths.  If  that  is  done,  Edward  Corn- 
wallis with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  Council 
(of  twelve  respectable  persons  chosen  and 
nominated  by  himself)  and  his  Assembly  shall 
have  the  power  to  “make,  constitute  and  or- 
dain Laws,  Statutes  and  Ordinances  for  the 
Publick  peace,  welfare  and  good  government” 
of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia*  The  powers  of 
the  Assembly  were  limited  in  various  ways. 
Naturally  the  laws  of  the  Province  must  not 
clash  with  the  laws  of  the  mother  country. 
All  statutes  must  be  forwarded  to  England  for 
approval,  within  three  months  of  their  enact- 
ment, and,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
the  Governor  was  invested  with  the  power  of 
the  veto.  “The  said  Edward  Cornwallis  shall 
have  and  enjoy  a Negative  Voice  in  the  making 
and  passing  of  all  Laws,  Statutes  and  Ordinances 
aforesaid.”  Evidently,  experience  of  other  pop- 
ular “Assemblies”  had  made  the  home  govern- 
ment rather  wary;  and  it  preferred  “reposing 
special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  prudence, 
courage  and  loyalty  of  you,  the  said  Edward 
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Cornwallis.” 

To  modern  democrats,  such  popular  govern- 
ment does  not  seem  of  a very  advanced  type. 
But  we  must  remember  the  time  and  the  con- 
ditions. The  year  1749  is  much  more  than  a 
century  and  a half  removed  from  our  own  day. 
To  get  some  inkling  of  that  age,  one  should 
saturate  himself  with  Thackeray’s  Four  Georges. 
In  the  reign  of  George  it,  popular  rights  were 
not  highly  regarded.  “What  have  the  people 
to  do  with  the  laws  except  to  obey  them?” 
was  a saying  which  exactly  expresses  the  temper 
of  the  time.  It  was  the  age  of  sinecures,  of 
placemen,  of  rotten  boroughs,  of  government 
by  systematic  bribery.  “Every  man  has  his 
price”  was  the  axiom  by  which  Walpole  ruled 
so  long.  The  American  Revolution  and  the 
French  Revolution  were  yet  to  come;  the  tide 
of  democracy  was  just  beginning  to  swell.  In 
short,  our  provincial  parliament  came  into 
being  in  the  very  midst  of  that  old  corrupt 
state  of  things,  which  the  Reform  Bills  of  1830 
and  ’32  swept  out  of  existence.  Both  Corn- 
wallis and  Hopson  were  too  busy  to  launch 
the  new  constitution;  and,  for  perfectly  obvious 
reasons,  they  were  none  too  friendly  towards 
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popular  government.  They  were  soldiers  and 
accustomed  to  autocratic  methods;  they  were 
overwhelmed  with  the  task  of  merely  feeding 
and  sheltering  the  settlers.  It  was  only  under 
Lawrence,  the  man  who  expelled  the  Acadians, 
who  was  foremost  through  the  surf  in  the  land- 
ing at  Gabarus,  who  was  left  behind  in  Halifax 
by  Wolfe  the  following  year,  much  to  his  regret, 
that  the  first  Assembly  was  duly  elected  and 
convened.  Lawrence’s  references  in  his  letters 
to  the  new  departure  are  not  over  friendly; 
for  example, — “I  observe  that  too  many  of  the 
members  chosen  are  such  as  have  not  been  the 
most  remarkable  for  promoting  unity  or 
obedience  to  His  Majesty's  Government  here, 
or,  indeed,  that  have  the  most  natural  attach- 
ment to  the  Province."  It  seems  pretty  clear 
that  this  allusion  is  to  the  stern  unbending 
republicans  of  New  England,  who  flocked  to 
the  new  fiat  city,  to  buy,  and  sell,  and  smuggle, 
and  get  gain.  They  had  been  trained  to  know 
their  rights  as  citizens  and  they  insisted  upon 
them. 

In  the  end,  the  articles  of  Cornwallis’s 
"Instructions"  were  carried  into  effect.  The 
province  was  divided  into  twenty  electoral  dis- 
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tricts:  Halifax  was  to  have  four  members  and 
the  township  of  Lunenburg  two.  The  elections 
were  duly  held,  and  on  Monday,  Oct.  2,  1758, 
nineteen  members,  described  variously  as 
Esquires  and  Gentlemen  met  at  Halifax  to, 
“make  constitute  and  ordain  Laws,  Statutes 
and  Ordinances  for  the  Public  peace,  welfare 
and  good  government.”  And  their  successors 
have  duly  met  to  perform  that  same  task  from 
1758  to  the  present  day.  If  you  enter  the 
Province  Building  next  winter,  you  will  find 
them  doing  what  Joseph  Gerrish,  Robert  Sander- 
son and  the  rest  (are  their  names  not  written 
on  a table  of  brass  in  our  legislative  halls?) 
began  to  do  in  the  Year  of  Grace,  1758. 

The  first  was  a frugal  Assembly.  It 
worked  without  pay;  “sessional  indemnity”  was 
not  heard  of.  Its  total  expenses  were  only 
£ 250.  of  which  £100  went  to  the  Clerk.  But 
it  had  a strong  sense  of  its  own  dignity,  as  the 
Hinshelwood  incident  proves.  On  Thursday, 
December  14,  Mr.  William  Pantree  “complained 
that,  yesterday  going  in  a peaceable  manner 
from  the  House,  he  was  accosted  by  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Hinshelwood  in  these  or  the  like  words; 

Damn  you,  Sir!  what  is  this  you  complain 
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against  me?'  ” Upon  Mr.  Pantree's  denying 
that  he  had  complained  against  him,  he,  in  a 
threatening  and  haughty  tone,  said : “Damn  you, 
you  have — your  house  has;  by  God,  sir,  I'll 
not  bear  it.  Take  care  for  the  future,  I have 
but  one  life  to  lose,  and,  by  God,  sir,  I’ll  not 
be  used  so,’’  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 
Mr.  Hinshehvood  was  in  the  Secretary’s  office, 
and  a rather  important  personage.  He  was 
summoned  to  the  Bar  of  the  House,  made  to 
apologize,  put  into  custody,  and,  only  on  sign- 
ing a written  apology  dictated  by  the  Assembly, 
was  he  set  at  liberty.  Decidedly  this  first 
Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia  was  not  a legislative 
body  to  trifle  with. 

The  legislation  of  that  first  session  was 
eminently  practical.  The  Assembly  obtained 
an  account  of  the  sums  collected  as  excise  duties 
from  1751  to  1758,  and  directed  that  the  cost 
of  such  public  works  as  a lighthouse  at  Sambro 
and  a workhouse  in  Halifax  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  unexpended  balance.  This  was 
asserting  the  right  of  the  popular  assembly  to 
control  the  purse-strings.  Several  acts  were 
needed  to  confirm  the  governor  and  council’s 
irregular  law-making.  The  Church  of  England 
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was  formally  established:  Proteacant  dissenters 
were  to  have  freedom  of  worship  and  of  con- 
science, but  the  toleration  was  not  extended  to 
those  who  professed  the  “popish  religion." 
The  contemporary  English  criminal  code  was 
adopted  bodily,  including  the  long  list  of  felonies 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  the  savage  old 
penalties  of  the  stocks,  the  pillory,  flogging, 
branding,  cutting  off  the  ears,  hanging,  gibbet- 
ting. Profane  swearing,  drunkenness,  black- 
mailing, publication  of  a lie  were  indictable 
offences.  These  acts  long  remained  on  the 
statute-book.  As  late  as  1816,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Nova  Scotia  sentenced  a man  to  have 
his  ears  cut  off.  The  earliest  provincial  laws 
dealt  with  the  foundations  of  society,  great 
things  and  small, — Bakers,  Biscuits  to  be  Sold 
by  Weight,  Bonfires,  Carmen,  Carriages,  Church- 
wardens, Clippings,  Cullers  of  Fish,  Dissenters, 
Divine  Service,  Distilling  Houses,  Dykes, 
False  Tokens,  Fore-stallers,  French  Inhabitants, 
Gaming,  Indians,  Pass  to  Leave  the  Province, 
Quakers,  Schools,  Schoolmasters,  Regrators, 
Slop  Clothing,  Squibs,  Workhouse  and  Work 
shop.  At  first  the  laws  were  published  by  being 
read  aloud  on  the  Grand  Parade  by  the  provost- 
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marshal,  after  notice  given  by  beat  of  drum. 
As  Judge  Uniacke  notes  in  the  preface  to  his 
“Statutes  At  Large”  in  1805,  “Our  predecessors 
anxiously  endeavoured  as  near  as  local  circum- 
stances would  permit,  to  copy  the  Laws  of  the 
mother  country  and  to  form  our  establishment 
agreeably  to  the  British  Constitution.” 

View  it  in  whatever  light  you  will,  that 
meeting  of  nineteen  men  in  the  City  of  Halifax 
on  the  2nd  of  October,  1758  was  a memorable 
event.  It  meant  the  planting  of  free  political 
institutions  in  what  is  now  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  It  meant  lighting  such  a candle  as 
by  God’s  grace  will  never  be  put  out.  It  meant 
the  primacy  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  field  of  politics. 
The  number  of  political  leaders  which  our  little 
Province  has  furnished  the  Dominion  is  a matter 
of  frequent  comment;  but  there  is  nothing  very 
wonderful  about  it.  With  the  experience  of  a 
century  and  a half  in  the  science  of  self-govern- 
ment, with  ancient  and  well-established  tradi- 
tions of  political  procedure  and  political  debate, 
it  would  be  strange  if  the  little  Mayflower  Prov- 
ince did  not  produce  many  able  political  leaders. 
In  the  early  days  of  parliamentary  government 
in  Quebec  and  Ontario,  politicians  had  to  be 
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educated  to  the  science  of  their  calling.  Nova 
Scotia  began  in  a different  way,  and  with  many 
special  advantages.  Howe  was  able  to  instruct 
British  statesmen  in  the  true  principles  of 
democratic  government.  This  early  political 
organization  of  our  own  Province  upon  modern 
lines  was  a most  important  event.  It  gives 
Nova  Scotia  the  leadership  among  the  nine 
free  States  which  now  make  up  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  Not  only  had  Nova  Scotia  the 
first  newspaper  and  the  first  local  history, 
and  produced  the  first  real  literature,  but  it 
led  the  way  in  the  foundation  of  popular 
rights.  These  things  should  not  be  forgotten. 
A people  which  does  not  recall  its  past  with 
conscious  pride  can  never  have  a future. 

Hence,  it  was  an  excellent  idea  for  the  Can- 
adian Club  of  Halifax  to  set  about  erecting  a 
memorial  which  will  remind  everyone  who  sees 
it  of  the  honorable  leadership  of  Nova  Scotia 
in  matters  political.  Set  in  a beautiful  pleasure- 
ground  dedicated  for  ever  for  the  recreation  of 
the  people  of  Halifax,  on  the  banks  of  the  lovely 
Arm,  it  will  catch  the  eye  of  every  visitor  and 
tell  its  proud  story  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. It  will  be  a great  sea-mark,  arousing  the 
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interest  of  mariners  and  travellers,  from  the 
harbour-mouth.  It  will  be  a constant  reminder 
to  our  own  people  of  what  Nova  Scotians  have 
done.  Once  more  the  Mayflower  Province  has 
taken  the  lead.  The  Italian  campanile  of  native 
ironstone  and  granite  over-looking  the  Arm  is 
the  first  edifice  of  the  kind  erected  in  Canada 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a political  event. 
It  is  a unique  achievement  and  one  worthy  of 
the  patriotic  Canadian  Club. 

Not  only  is  it  a striking  and  graceful  orna- 
ment to  a beautiful  body  of  water,  but  the 
interior  decorations  are  of  extraordinary  in- 
terest. The  arms  of  every  Province  in  the  Dom- 
inion, of  every  College  within  our  borders,  and 
the  arms  of  the  sister  nations,  New  Zealand  and 
South  Africa,  -sculptured,  in  each  case,  in  the 
native  stone  is  a kind  of  picture-writing 
of  the  highest  symbolic  importance.  For 
the  most  significant  feature  of  the  whole 
undertaking  is  the  world-wide  interest  which 
it  has  aroused.  The  Memorial  Tower  is 
much  more  than  a reminder  to  Nova  Scotians 
that  they  had  the  first  local  parliament  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  it  is  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  that  sympathy  and  brotherly  feeling 
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which  makes  the  Empire  one.  Blood  is  thicker 
than  water.  Not  only  have  Canadian  Clubs 
from  the  east  and  west  aided  in  the  good  work, 
but,  as  the  inscription  runs,  “Governments, 
corporations  and  individuals”  all  the  world  over 
have  shown  their  interest  and  have  given  sub- 
stantial assistance. 

Suum  cuique!  Though  many  hands  and 
brains  contributed  to  this  result,  the  chief  honor 
should  go  to  the  man  who  conceived  the  great 
plan,  interested  the  British  commonwealth  in 
it,  saw  it  through  all  its  stages  of  growth  to  its 
triumphant  completion.  That  man  was  Dugald 
Macgillivray,  President  of  the  Halifax  Canadian 
Club. 

Not  wrung  by  force,  not  by  rebellion  stain'd, 

Came  civil  freedom  here  in  peace  to  dwell; 
'Twas  England's  gift,  deliberate,  unconstrain’d; 

And  England’s  daughter,  all  the  world  to  tell 
How  dear  she  prizes  such  a gift  divine, 

Has  made  this  Tower  an  everlasting  sign. 
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First  of  all  free  states  within  the  Empire’s  fold 
To  rule  herself,  the  Mayflower  Province  keeps 
In  constant  mind  her  primacy  of  old; 

And,  while  the  tide  her  iron  coast-line  sweeps, 
By  this  tall  cairn,  unto  the  latest  age, 

Shall  teach  her  children  their  proud  heritage. 

These  stones  were  laid  in  loyalty;  these  walls 
Were  reared  in  bond  of  world-wide  empery; 
These  broad  foundations,  whatsoe’er  befalls, 
Betoken  union  knit  from  sea  to  sea. 

And  in  the  building  mother  and  daughter  lands 
Have  join’d  their  off’rings  and  set  to  their  hands. 
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HIS  Northland  of  ours  has  an  ill  name  for 


bleakness  and  cold,  not  altogether  unde- 
served. The  traveller,  who  sees  only  the  frown- 
ing coast,  would  never  believe  that  the  province 
hides  within  its  breast  the  secret  of  the  Happy 
Valley.  In  truth,  it  contains  many  valleys  of 
unbelievable  beauty,  but  the  Happy  Valley  is 
the  queen  of  them  all. 

Two  long  ramparts  of  rock  close  it  in  and  fence 
it  from  the  bitter  north,  the  blighting  east,  and 
the  chill  drifting  sea  fogs.  From  North  Moun- 
tain to  South  Mountain  it  measures  some  fifteen 
miles  across  at  its  widest;  and  from  end  to  end 
it  is  some  eighty  miles  long.  Sheltered  from  the 
cold  winds,  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  Valley 
lies  open  to  all  the  fructifying  influences  of  the 
seasonable  suns.  It  is  marvellously  productive. 
Flowers  and  fruit  of  lower  latitudes  flourish 
here ; acacias  and  cherry  trees,  which  elsewhere 
are  little  more  than  tall  shrubs,  tower  here  into 
arboreal  giants  mighty  in  girth  and  limb.  All 
along  the  Valley  white  roses  bloom  beside  every 
farmhouse  door. 
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“Ours  is  a great,  wide  country,”  offering  pros- 
pects which  contradict  vulgar  mensuration.  On 
the  forest-clad  crest  of  North  Mountain  there  is 
a clearing,  a Pisgah  height,  whence  a great 
stretch  of  the  Valley  may  be  seen  at  a glance. 
You  may  roam  the  world  over  and  never  find 
its  mate.  Spread  below  the  traveller's  feet  is  a 
smiling  land,  a land  literally  of  milk  and  honey. 
It  is  a northern  Punjab,  a country  of  five  rivers 
all  running  one  way,  side  by  side,  among  the  low 
waves  of  the  land.  Each  has  its  own  musical 
name,  and  three  of  the  five  are  French.  They 
disembogue  into  a huge  tidal  basin  at  the  travel- 
ler's left  hand.  Where  the  shores  and  banks 
are  visible,  they  are  of  red  earth,  as  are  the  long 
ribbons  of  road  which  wind  across  the  landscape, 
up  hill  and  down  dale.  Elms  and  alders  and 
willows  trace  the  meanders  of  the  water-courses. 
Here  and  there  are  little  compact  hamlets,  each 
with  its  white  spire.  The  substantial  farmhouses 
with  their  huge  barns  are  thickly  sprinkled  amid 
the  well-cultivated  fields  and  bosoming  orchards. 
It  is  a soft,  domesticated  country,  richly  green 
even  in  hot  summer,  for  rain  is  plentiful,  owing 
to  the  nearness  of  the  sea,  There  are  no  harsh 
features,  no  piled  rocks,  no  jagged  outcrops. 
The  stony  skeleton  of  the  land  is  well  hidden. 
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Even  the  slopes  and  summits  of  the  two  parallel 
“mountains”  are  padded  with  forest.  The  lines 
are  long  and  horizontal.  The  main  roads,  here 
called  “streets,”  run  lengthwise  the  Valley. 
But  it  is  the  orchards  which  give  the  land  its 
character. 

These  tamed  forests  of  fruit-bearing  trees 
clothe  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  rolling  country 
in  every  direction.  There  are  old  orchards, 
with  sturdy  if  writhen  limbs;  there  are  stripling 
orchards  which  have  not  come  to  their  full 
stature;  and  there  are  baby  orchards  of  newly- 
planted  saplings,  which  make  cobwebby  patterns 
of  crossing  lines  in  the  distance.  In  all,  the 
charm  is  their  formality.  They  are  drilled 
armies  of  trees  keeping  their  ranks  with  military 
precision,  because  it  was  so  ordained.  They 
have  the  impressive  regularity  of  massed  bat- 
talions, and  represent  man’s  success  in  obeying 
heaven’s  first  law — which  is  order.  They 
smother  the  farmhouses,  leaving  only  the  roofs 
and  chimneys  visible;  they  crowd  up  to  the 
streets  of  the  little  towns.  They  are  inescapable. 
For  the  rest,  the  landscape  is  a chess-board  of 
rectangular  fenceless  fields,  red  from  the  plough 
or  green  with  the  growing  crop.  Here  and  there 
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are  patches  of  woodland  which  husbandry  has 
not  yet  attacked. 

If  the  traveller  descends  from  his  coign  of 
vantage  on  Pisgah  and  comes  to  learn  the  Valley 
farm  by  farm,  he  will  find  them  so  many  object- 
lessons  in  careful  cultivation.  This  fruit  farming 
is  of  a rare  cleanliness.  No  sign  remains  of  the 
early  pruning.  The  ground  between  the  rows 
of  trees  is  ploughed  and  planted.  Insect  pests 
are  fought  with  scientific  methods.  Nowhere 
about  the  big  farmhouses  and  bigger  barns 
would  the  traveller  find  waste  or  litter.  No 
cattle  run  at  large  on  the  “streets.**  It  is  a tidy 
land. 

In  the  spring  the  whole  Valley  turns  into  one 
billowing,  white  nosegay.  With  the  warm  suns 
and  the  soft  rains  the  leaves  push  forth  in  little 
gray -green  puffs  along  the  rough  bare  branches; 
and  then  before  they  have  attained  their  growth 
the  blossoms  follow  and  smother  the  green.  In 
the  distance,  orchards  in  bloom  seem  powdered 
with  white.  The  single  tree  viewed  close  at 
hand  is  a dazzling  mass  of  snowy  petals.  “White 
is  my  love  as  the  apple-blossom,**  sang  the 
Welsh  bard  centuries  ago.  The  purity  of  the 
color  suggests  the  coolness  of  an  unpolluted 
spring,  the  seld-seen  white  of  a young  virgin 
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breast.  Sometimes  it  is  rosed  faintly  with  pink, 
a delicious  intensifying  of  both  colors.  A few 
orchards  show  pink  rather  than  white.  All 
diffuse  a clear,  elusive  perfume.  The  Valley  in 
the  spring,  “a  hundred  miles  of  apple -blossom/' 
as  one  lover  called  it,  is  an  unalloyed  delight. 
The  recrudescence  of  Nature  worship  in  a 
Puritan  community  might  be  seen  in  the  local 
institution  of  “Blossom  Sunday/*  When  the 
orchards  are  at  their  whitest,  the  city  people 
pilgrim  to  the  Valley  to  feast  their  eyes.  Even 
though  it  is  largely  an  affair  of  the  railroad  and 
the  hotel -keepers,  the  rise  of  the  festival  testifies 
to  the  drawing  power  of  natural  beauty. 

This  latest  spring  was  sheer  magic.  A fort- 
night in  May  made  credible  all  that  the  poets 
have  sung  about  the  mother  of  months.  Day  of 
beauty  followed  day  of  beauty  with  unfailing 
regularity.  Little  rain  fell,  but  still  enough  to 
keep  the  whole  countryside  in  the  first  fresh 
flush  of  green.  When  the  sun  was  low  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  the  level  rays  shot  the 
grass  with  emerald  flame.  Warm  friendly  airs 
drifted  little  white  clouds  across  the  infinite 
blue.  All  the  malice  of  the  long,  hard  winter 
had  been  expended;  and  now  the  wayward 
climate  made  divine  amends  for  its  former 
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cruelty.  The  kindly  time  seemed  to  be  Nature’s 
denial  of  death,  repeating  the  promise  that  every 
winter  would  change  to  spring.  There  was 
something  mystical,  portentous  in  such  lavish 
pouring  forth  of  loveliness.  It  was  as  if  some 
gracious  Influence  at  the  heart  of  things  were 
holding  out  its  arms  wistfully  and  wooing  hu- 
manity to  its  bosom..  Some  infinite  yearning 
whisper  seemed  always  on  the  point  of  making 
itself  heard,  had  one  only  the  ears  to  hear.  If 
some  divine  face  had  shaped  itself  in  mid- 
heaven,  or  if  Demeter  herself  had  appeared 
beneath  the  orchard  boughs,  the  wonder  could 
hardly  have  been  greater.  All  along  the  Valley, 
the  sweet,  snowy  apple  blossoms  broke  forth 
before  their  time,  like  a light  within  a light. 
The  bees  soon  found  them  out,  and  began  to  lay 
in  stores  of  the  light -hued  delicate  honey  for 
which  the  region  is  famous.  Then  came  the 
deflowering  winds  and  scattered  the  petals  like 
snowflakes  on  the  grass  at  the  foot  of  every  tree 
The  first  glory  of  the  Valley  had  passed  for  a year. 

The  growth  of  the  apple  in  its  green  bower  is 
not  a matter  of  observation.  Summer  passes 
while  the  fruit  swells  and  shapes,  undistinguished 
in  color  from  the  green  leaves  which  shelter  it. 
Autumn  shows  the  perfect  ruddy-gold  globes. 
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ripe,  glistening,  luscious,  weighing  the  laden 
branches  to  the  ground.  Half  a million  new 
barrels  with  white,  clean -smelling  staves  will  be 
needed  to  contain  the  crop.  Through  September 
the  pickers  are  busy  with  ladder  and  basket; 
and  the  buyers — the  Elizabethan  “engrossers* * — 
travel  from  orchard  to  orchard  offering  so  much 
per  barrel  on  the  tree.  What  is  intended  for 
the  foreign  market  is  conveyed  to  special  store- 
houses, where  it  can  be  kept  unimpaired  for 
months.  Here  the  apples  are  carefully  picked 
over  and  graded.  The  temperature  is  regulated 
so  that  they  will  neither  rot  nor  freeze.  The 
prices  on  the  London  market  are  carefully 
watched,  and  when  they  reach  the  right  figure, 
the  sluices  of  the  storehouses  are  opened,  and 
streams  of  apples  are  released  to  flow  by  rail  and 
steamer  across  the  sea.  Sometimes  the  freighter 
meets  the  submarine,  and  the  good  apples  of 
Ultima  Thule  strow  leagues  of  ocean  to  the  profit 
of  no  one. 

II 

Rarely  has  the  artistry  of  Nature  combined 
with  man’s  handiwork  in  happier  measure  than 
in  this  orchard  country.  Nature  supplied  plan, 
outline,  background;  man  attended  to  the  labor- 
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ious  details.  The  South  Mountain  was  the 
original  coast;  some  convulsion  of  earth’s  crust 
heaved  up  the  long  hill  called  North  Mountain 
from  the  ocean  bed,  thus  pushing  out  a second 
coast  line.  Fed  by  their  springs  the  five  rivers 
moulded  the  land  between  these  two  sheltering 
walls;  and  for  countless  ages,  the  restless  tides 
sculptured  the  crumbling  shores.  Unfruiting 
forest  covered  the  face  of  the  land.  After  empty 
centuries  the  white  man  found  the  Valley  out. 
He  cleared  away  the  forest,  he  built  him  houses 
which  clustered  into  little  towns;  he  planted 
fruit  trees;  he  ploughed  and  sowed  and  reaped 
the  harvest;  he  fought  the  inroads  of  the  tides. 
By  the  labor  of  his  hands,  in  the  sweat  of  his 
face,  Man  the  Tireless  altered  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  wild,  beautiful  land,  until  it  has  become  what 
the  gazer  sees  from  his  Pisgah,  a choice  place 
of  human  habitation,  where  poverty  seems  to  be 
abolished  and  modest  prosperity  has  fixed  her 
abode. 

Nor  does  the  Happy  Valley  lack  the  supreme 
charm.  History  has  left  its  indelible  impress  on 
the  scene.  This  great,  sheltered  garden  is 
illumined  by  the  Lamp  of  Memory.  For  this 
is  part  of  the  lost  French  province  of  Acadie,  the 
scene  of  the  forgotten  national  tragedy,  which  the 
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genius  of  the  New  England  poet  has  made  classic 
ground.  On  yonder  bare  field  stood  the  village 
of  Grand  Pre,  a spot  which  draws  pilgrims  every 
year  for  Evangeline’s  sweet  sake.  The  site  is  a 
desolation.  There  is  the  spring  from  which  the 
village  drank.  At  one  side  stand  a few  exotic 
willows.  A rude  cross  of  cemented  stones  has 
been  erected  by  modern  piety  as  a memorial  of 
things  done  long  ago,  and  ill  done.  Grand  Pre 
stood  on  the  low  land  to  which  the  Acadians 
clung;  behind  is  the  hilly  ground,  beyond  the 
desolation  of  the  marsh  lands. 

The  French  made  two  contributions  to  the 
beauty  of  the  land,  the  willow  and  the  dyke. 
The  willow  is  not  indigenous  to  Ultima  Thule. 
It  was  brought  in  by  the  habitants , who  settled 
beside  these  water-courses  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  A priestly  historian,  Pere  Dagneau, 
has  taken  this  tree  as  the  emblem  of  the  Acadian 
race  It  loves  the  water  and  grows  best  beside 
the  streams.  It  is  persistent  and  hardy;  if 
lopped  and  polled,  it  sends  up  fresh  shoots  in 
great  abundance.  Though  not  native  to  this 
land,  it  is  now  firmly  rooted  in  it,  and  is  not  to 
be  moved  out  of  its  place.  The  symbolism  is 
complete. 

The  second  monument  to  the  vanished  habi - 
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tant  is  the  dyke,  or  aboiteau.  Following  the  river 
channels  and  holding  back  the  tides  are  long,  low 
green  ramparts  like  some  strange  system  of 
fortifications.  There  is  only  one  way  to  build 
a dyke,  of  brush  and  earth,  as  the  engineers  of 
railway  bridges  in  the  Valley  have  found  to  their 
cost.  No  other  barrier  will  resist  the  unwearied 
siege  of  the  tide,  the  onset  of  the  flood,  the  drag 
of  the  ebb.  The  advantage  of  the  dyke  is  plain. 
In  place  of  profitless  drowned  lands,  the  com- 
munity gains  large  tracts  of  richest  crop  soil. 
The  habitants  from  the  region  of  Rochelle  brought 
this  device  with  them;  the  keen  New  Englanders 
who  replaced  them  bettered  their  instruction  and 
reclaimed  still  larger  areas  by  bolder  methods. 
There  they  lie  redeemed  from  the  sea,  the  huge 
levels  of  the  marsh  lands,  which  complement  the 
smiling  orchard  country  with  the  eternal  note  of 
sadness.  They  are  featureless  and  houseless 
like  the  sea;  they  have  the  monotony  and  the 
melancholy  of  the  sea.  Like  the  sea,  they  are 
continually  swept  by  the  wind;  even  in  the 
hottest  days  of  the  summer,  there  is  always  a 
breeze  across  the  dykes. 

Longfellow  never  saw  the  land  he  made  so 
famous,  though  he  talked  of  it  with  an  Ultima 
Thulian  attending  Harvard.  As  a consequence. 
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he  laid  emphasis  on  the  wrong  things,  such  as  the 
forest  primeval,  with  which  the  habitant  meddled 
very  little.  If,  instead  of  the  murmuring  pines 
and  the  hemlocks,  he  had  put  the  desolation  of 
the  level,  wind-swept  marshland  into  his  hexa- 
meters, he  would  have  attained  to  greater  truth 
and  deeper  pathos.  It  is  in  truth  a land  fit  to 
inspire  poets,  for  beauty  haunts  it,  and  the  sense 
of  tears. 

It  has  inspired  three  others.  That  they  are 
“minor/*  and  two,  at  least,  little  known,  is 
nothing  against  the  argument.  The  inspiration 
may  be  sincere,  even  if  the  resultant  verse  be 
little  worth.  A poet  is  often  “minor*'  because 
his  reach  exceeds  his  grasp. 

J.  F.  Herbin  has  written  the  best  handbook  on 
Grand  Pre.  He  is  of  Acadian  descent,  with  a 
keen  historic  sense.  It  is  through  his  zeal  that 
the  stone  cross  was  reared  on  the  site  of  the 
vanished  Acadian  hamlet.  His  “Marshlands,** 
while  open  to  criticism  on  the  score  of  technique, 
has  the  great  merit  of  transcribing  faithfully 
from  the  local  scene  and  the  local  life.  “Low 
Tide  on  Grand  Pre”  was  Bliss  Carman’s  first 
volume  of  verse,  and,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
his  best.  It  revealed  an  authentic  singing  gift 
and  rare  powers  of  suggestion.  It  does  not 
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touch  the  historic;  but  it  is  pervaded  by  the 
nameless,  indefinable  yearning  striving  for  utter- 
ance, which  is  the  genuis  of  the  place. 

Was  it  a year,  or  lives  ago 

We  took  the  grasses  in  our  hands, 

And  caught  the  autumn  flying  low? 

is  a characteristic  expression  of  the  poet’s 
dominant  mood.  The  third  is  Bernard  Trotter. 
He  was  brought  up  amid  these  scenes  and  felt 
their  compelling  charm.  His  father  was  presi- 
dent of  Acadia,  and  he  himself  was  destined  to 
the  scholar’s  life.  But  the  war  broke  out;  the 
clear  call  came  to  him;  he  went  to  France,  and 
he  was  killed  last  year.  Like  McCrae,  he  left 
his  country  a slender  legacy  of  verse.  “A  Cana- 
dian Twilight”  has  not  the  classic  perfection  of 
the  deep-hearted  lyric,  “In  Flanders  Fields”; 
but  last  year  it  was  quoted  and  copied  every- 
where because  it  embodies  the  feelings  of  our 
generous  youth  and  the  brave,  sad  tale  of  the 
Canadians  in  the  gap  before  Ypres,  with  the 
gray-coat  enemy  coming  in  like  a flood  during 
the  last  days  of  April,  1915.  “They  jeoparded 
their  lives  to  the  death  in  the  high  place  of  the 
field.”  Trotter  had  his  wish.  He  served  the 
Good  Cause,  and  he  fell  asleep  on  the  bed  of 
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honor  in  that  service.  Nothing  is  here  for 
tears.*' 

Thus  the  Happy  Valley  has  not  lacked  its 
sacred  poets.  “Beauty  is  still  immortal  in  our 
eyes.**  The  influences  which  went  to  form  these 
three  singers  have  lost  none  of  their  potency. 
They  will  inspire  poets  to  come.  Moreover,  the 
songs  of  these  three  will  enter  subtly  into  the 
loveliness  they  celebrate,  and  will  enhance  its 
all -compelling,  never-failing  charm. 
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£be  ©rcbarfce  of  Wtima  ftbule. 


HIS  Northland  of  ours  has  an  ill  name  for 


bleakness  and  cold,  not  altogether  unde- 
served. The  traveller,  who  sees  only  the  frown- 
ing coast,  would  never  believe  that  the  province 
hides  within  its  breast  the  secret  of  the  Happy 
Valley.  In  truth,  it  contains  many  valleys  of 
unbelievable  beauty,  but  the  Happy  Valley  is 
the  queen  of  them  all. 

Two  long  ramparts  of  rock  close  it  in  and  fence 
it  from  the  bitter  north,  the  blighting  east,  and 
the  chill  drifting  sea  fogs.  From  North  Moun- 
tain to  South  Mountain  it  measures  some  fifteen 
miles  across  at  its  widest;  and  from  end  to  end 
it  is  some  eighty  miles  long.  Sheltered  from  the 
cold  winds,  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  Valley 
lies  open  to  all  the  fructifying  influences  of  the 
seasonable  suns.  It  is  marvellously  productive. 
Flowers  and  fruit  of  lower  latitudes  flourish 
here ; acacias  and  cherry  trees,  which  elsewhere 
are  little  more  than  tall  shrubs,  tower  here  into 
arboreal  giants  mighty  in  girth  and  limb.  All 
along  the  Valley  white  roses  bloom  beside  every 
farmhouse  door. 
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“Ours  is  a great,  wide  country,”  offering  pros- 
pects which  contradict  vulgar  mensuration.  On 
the  forest-clad  crest  of  North  Mountain  there  is 
a clearing,  a Pisgah  height,  whence  a great 
stretch  of  the  Valley  may  be  seen  at  a glance. 
You  may  roam  the  world  over  and  never  find 
its  mate.  Spread  below  the  traveller’s  feet  is  a 
smiling  land,  a land  literally  of  milk  and  honey. 
It  is  a northern  Punjab,  a country  of  five  rivers 
all  running  one  way,  side  by  side,  among  the  low 
waves  of  the  land.  Each  has  its  own  musical 
name,  and  three  of  the  five  are  French.  They 
disembogue  into  a huge  tidal  basin  at  the  travel- 
ler’s left  hand.  Where  the  shores  and  banks 
are  visible,  they  are  of  red  earth,  as  are  the  long 
ribbons  of  road  which  wind  across  the  landscape, 
up  hill  and  down  dale.  Elms  and  alders  and 
willows  trace  the  meanders  of  the  water-courses. 
Here  and  there  are  little  compact  hamlets,  each 
with  its  white  spire.  The  substantial  farmhouses 
with  their  huge  barns  are  thickly  sprinkled  amid 
the  well-cultivated  fields  and  bosoming  orchards. 
It  is  a soft,  domesticated  country,  richly  green 
even  in  hot  summer,  for  rain  is  plentiful,  owing 
to  the  nearness  of  the  sea.  There  are  no  harsh 
features,  no  piled  rocks,  no  jagged  outcrops. 
The  stony  skeleton  of  the  land  is  well  hidden 


Even  the  slopes  and  summits  of  the  two  parallel 
“mountains”  are  padded  with  forest.  The  lines 
are  long  and  horizontal.  The  main  roads,  here 
called  “streets,”  run  lengthwise  the  Valley. 
But  it  is  the  orchards  which  give  the  land  its 
character. 

These  tamed  forests  of  fruit-bearing  trees 
clothe  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  rolling  country 
in  every  direction.  There  are  old  orchards, 
with  sturdy  if  writhen  limbs;  there  are  stripling 
orchards  which  have  not  come  to  their  full 
stature;  and  there  are  baby  orchards  of  newly- 
planted  saplings,  which  make  cobwebby  patterns 
of  crossing  lines  in  the  distance.  In  all,  the 
charm  is  their  formality.  They  are  drilled 
armies  of  trees  keeping  their  ranks  with  military 
precision,  because  it  was  so  ordained.  They 
have  the  impressive  regularity  of  massed  bat- 
talions, and  represent  man's  success  in  obeying 
heaven’s  first  law — which  is  order.  They 
smother  the  farmhouses,  leaving  only  the  roofs 
and  chimneys  visible;  they  crowd  up  to  the 
streets  of  the  little  towns.  They  are  inescapable. 
For  the  rest,  the  landscape  is  a chess-board  of 
rectangular  fenceless  fields,  red  from  the  plough 
or  green  with  the  growing  crop.  Here  and  there 


are  patches  of  woodland  which  husbandry  has 
not  yet  attacked. 

If  the  traveller  descends  from  his  coign  of 
vantage  on  Pisgah  and  comes  to  learn  the  Valley 
farm  by  farm,  he  will  find  them  so  many  object- 
lessons  in  careful  cultivation.  This  fruit  farming 
is  of  a rare  cleanliness.  No  sign  remains  of  the 
early  pruning.  The  ground  between  the  rows 
of  trees  is  ploughed  and  planted.  Insect  pests 
are  fought  with  scientific  methods.  Nowhere 
about  the  big  farmhouses  and  bigger  barns 
would  the  traveller  find  waste  or  litter  No 
cattle  run  at  large  on  the  “streets.”  It  is  a tidy 
land. 

In  the  spring  the  whole  Valley  turns  into  one 
billowing,  white  nosegay.  With  the  warm  suns 
and  the  soft  rains  the  leaves  push  forth  in  little 
gray -green  puffs  along  the  rough  bare  branches; 
and  then  before  they  have  attained  their  growth 
the  blossoms  follow  and  smother  the  green.  In 
the  distance,  orchards  in  bloom  seem  powdered 
with  white.  The  single  tree  viewed  close  at 
hand  is  a dazzling  mass  of  snowy  petals.  “White 
is  my  love  as  the  apple-blossom,”  sang  the 
Welsh  bard  centuries  ago.  The  purity  of  the 
color  suggests  the  coolness  of  an  unpolluted 
spring,  the  seld-seen  white  of  a young  virgin 
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breast.  Sometimes  it  is  rosed  faintly  with  pink, 
a delicious  intensifying  of  both  colors.  A few 
orchards  show  pink  rather  than  white.  All 
diffuse  a clear,  elusive  perfume.  The  Valley  in 
the  spring,  “a  hundred  miles  of  apple  -blossom/' 
as  one  lover  called  it,  is  an  unalloyed  delight. 
The  recrudescence  of  Nature  worship  in  a 
Puritan  community  might  be  seen  in  the  local 
institution  of  “Blossom  Sunday/'  When  the 
orchards  are  at  their  whitest,  the  city  people 
pilgrim  to  the  Valley  to  feast  their  eyes.  Even 
though  it  is  largely  an  affair  of  the  railroad  and 
the  hotel -keepers,  the  rise  of  the  festival  testifies 
to  the  drawing  power  of  natural  beauty. 

This  latest  spring  was  sheer  magic.  A fort- 
night in  May  made  credible  all  that  the  poets 
have  sung  about  the  mother  of  months.  Day  of 
beauty  followed  day  of  beauty  with  unfailing 
regularity.  Little  rain  fell,  but  still  enough  to 
keep  the  whole  countryside  in  the  first  fresh 
flush  of  green.  When  the  sun  was  low  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  the  level  rays  shot  the 
grass  with  emerald  flame.  Warm  friendly  airs 
drifted  little  white  clouds  across  the  infinite 
blue.  All  the  malice  of  the  long,  hard  winter 
had  been  expended;  and  now  the  wayward 
climate  made  divine  amends  for  its  former 
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cruelty.  The  kindly  time  seemed  to  be  Nature’s 
denial  of  death,  repeating  the  promise  that  every 
winter  would  change  to  spring.  There  was 
something  mystical,  portentous  in  such  lavish 
pouring  forth  of  loveliness.  It  was  as  if  some 
gracious  Influence  at  the  heart  of  things  were 
holding  out  its  arms  wistfully  and  wooing  hu- 
manity to  its  bosom.  Some  infinite  yearning 
whisper  seemed  always  on  the  point  of  making 
itself  heard,  had  one  only  the  ears  to  hear.  If 
some  divine  face  had  shaped  itself  in  mid- 
heaven,  or  if  Demeter  herself  had  appeared 
beneath  the  orchard  boughs,  the  wonder  could 
hardly  have  been  greater.  All  along  the  Valley, 
the  sweet,  snowy  apple  blossoms  broke  forth 
before  their  time,  like  a light  within  a light. 
The  bees  soon  found  them  out,  and  began  to  lay 
in  stores  of  the  light  hued  delicate  honey  for 
which  the  region  is  famous.  Then  came  the 
deflowering  winds  and  scattered  the  petals  like 
snowflakes  on  the  grass  at  the  foot  of  every  tree 
The  first  glory  of  the  Valley  had  passed  for  a year. 

The  growth  of  the  apple  in  its  green  bower  is 
not  a matter  of  observation.  Summer  passes 
while  the  fruit  swells  and  shapes,  undistinguished 
in  color  from  the  green  leaves  which  shelter  it. 
Autumn  shows  the  perfect  ruddy-gold  globes. 
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ripe,  glistening,  luscious,  weighing  the  laden 
branches  to  the  ground.  Half  a million  new 
barrels  with  white,  clean -smelling  staves  will  be 
needed  to  contain  the  crop.  Through  September 
the  pickers  are  busy  with  ladder  and  basket; 
and  the  buyers — the  Elizabethan  “engrossers” — 
travel  from  orchard  to  orchard  offering  so  much 
per  barrel  on  the  tree.  What  is  intended  for 
the  foreign  market  is  conveyed  to  special  store- 
houses, where  it  can  be  kept  unimpaired  for 
months.  Here  the  apples  are  carefully  picked 
over  and  graded.  The  temperature  is  regulated 
so  that  they  will  neither  rot  nor  freeze.  The 
prices  on  the  London  market  are  carefully 
watched,  and  when  they  reach  the  right  figure, 
the  sluices  of  the  storehouses  are  opened,  and 
streams  of  apples  are  released  to  flow  by  rail  and 
steamer  across  the  sea.  Sometimes  the  freighter 
meets  the  submarine,  and  the  good  apples  of 
Ultima  Thule  strow  leagues  of  ocean  to  the  profit 
of  no  one. 

II 

Rarely  has  the  artistry  of  Nature  combined 
with  man’s  handiwork  in  happier  measure  than 
in  this  orchard  country.  Nature  supplied  plan, 
outline,  background;  man  attended  to  the  labor- 
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ious  details.  The  South  Mountain  was  the 
original  coast;  some  convulsion  of  earth’s  crust 
heaved  up  the  long  hill  called  North  Mountain 
from  the  ocean  bed,  thus  pushing  out  a second 
coast  line.  Fed  by  their  springs  the  five  rivers 
moulded  the  land  between  these  two  sheltering 
walls;  and  for  countless  ages,  the  restless  tides 
sculptured  the  crumbling  shores.  Unfruiting 
forest  covered  the  face  of  the  land.  After  empty 
centuries  the  white  man  found  the  Valley  out. 
He  cleared  away  the  forest,  he  built  him  houses 
which  clustered  into  little  towns;  he  planted 
fruit  trees;  he  ploughed  and  sowed  and  reaped 
the  harvest;  he  fought  the  inroads  of  the  tides. 
By  the  labor  of  his  hands,  in  the  sweat  of  his 
face,  Man  the  Tireless  altered  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  wild,  beautiful  land,  until  it  has  become  what 
the  gazer  sees  from  his  Pisgah,  a choice  place 
of  human  habitation,  where  poverty  seems  to  be 
abolished  and  modest  prosperity  has  fixed  her 
abode. 

Nor  does  the  Happy  Valley  lack  the  supreme 
charm.  History  has  left  its  indelible  impress  on 
the  scene.  This  great,  sheltered  garden  is 
illumined  by  the  Lamp  of  Memory.  For  this 
is  part  of  the  lost  French  province  of  Acadie,  the 
scene  of  the  forgotten  national  tragedy,  which  the 
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genius  of  the  New  England  poet  has  made  classic 
ground.  On  yonder  bare  field  stood  the  village 
of  Grand  Pre,  a spot  which  draws  pilgrims  every 
year  for  Evangeline’s  sw^eet  sake.  The  site  is  a 
desolation.  There  is  the  spring  from  which  the 
village  drank.  At  one  side  stand  a few  exotic 
willows.  A rude  cross  of  cemented  stones  has 
been  erected  by  modern  piety  as  a memorial  of 
things  done  long  ago,  and  ill  done.  Grand  Pre 
stood  on  the  low  land  to  which  the  Acadians 
clung;  behind  is  the  hilly  ground,  beyond  the 
desolation  of  the  marsh  lands. 

The  French  made  two  contributions  to  the 
beauty  of  the  land,  the  willow  and  the  dyke. 
The  willow  is  not  indigenous  to  Ultima  Thule. 
It  was  brought  in  by  the  habitants,  who  settled 
beside  these  water-courses  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  A priestly  historian,  Pere  Dagneau, 
has  taken  this  tree  as  the  emblem  of  the  Acadian 
race  It  loves  the  water  and  grows  best  beside 
the  streams.  It  is  persistent  and  hardy;  if 
lopped  and  polled,  it  sends  up  fresh  shoots  in 
great  abundance.  Though  not  native  to  this 
land,  it  is  now  firmly  rooted  in  it,  and  is  not  to 
be  moved  out  of  its  place  The  symbolism  is 
complete. 

The  second  monument  to  the  vanished  habi~ 
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tant  is  the  dyke,  or  aboiteau.  Following  the  river 
channels  and  holding  back  the  tides  are  long,  low 
green  ramparts  like  some  strange  system  of 
fortifications.  There  is  only  one  way  to  build 
a dyke,  of  brush  and  earth,  as  the  engineers  of 
railway  bridges  in  the  Valley  have  found  to  their 
cost.  No  other  barrier  will  resist  the  unwearied 
siege  of  the  tide,  the  onset  of  the  flood,  the  drag 
of  the  ebb.  The  advantage  of  the  dyke  is  plain. 
In  place  of  profitless  drowned  lands,  the  com- 
munity gains  large  tracts  of  richest  crop  soil. 
The  habitants  from  the  region  of  Rochelle  brought 
this  device  with  them;  the  keen  New  Englanders 
who  replaced  them  bettered  their  instruction  and 
reclaimed  still  larger  areas  by  bolder  methods. 
There  they  lie  redeemed  from  the  sea,  the  huge 
levels  of  the  marsh  lands,  which  complement  the 
smiling  orchard  country  with  the  eternal  note  of 
sadness.  They  are  featureless  and  houseless 
like  the  sea;  they  have  the  monotony  and  the 
melancholy  of  the  sea.  Like  the  sea,  they  are 
continually  swept  by  the  wind;  even  in  the 
hottest  days  of  the  summer,  there  is  always  a 
breeze  across  the  dykes. 

Longfellow  never  saw  the  land  he  made  so 
famous,  though  he  talked  of  it  with  an  Ultima 
Thulian  attending  Harvard.  As  a consequence. 
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he  laid  emphasis  on  the  wrong  things,  such  as  the 
forest  primeval,  with  which  the  habitant  meddled 
very  little.  If,  instead  of  the  murmuring  pines 
and  the  hemlocks,  he  had  put  the  desolation  of 
the  level,  wind-swept  marshland  into  his  hexa- 
meters, he  would  have  attained  to  greater  truth 
and  deeper  pathos.  It  is  in  truth  a land  fit  to 
inspire  poets,  for  beauty  haunts  it,  and  the  sense 
of  tears. 

It  has  inspired  three  others.  That  they  are 
'‘minor/*  and  two,  at  least,  little  known,  is 
nothing  against  the  argument.  The  inspiration 
may  be  sincere,  even  if  the  resultant  verse  be 
little  worth.  A poet  is  often  “minor**  because 
his  reach  exceeds  his  grasp. 

J.  F.  Herbin  has  written  the  best  handbook  on 
Grand  Pre.  He  is  of  Acadian  descent,  with  a 
keen  historic  sense.  It  is  through  his  zeal  that 
the  stone  cross  was  reared  on  the  site  of  the 
vanished  Acadian  hamlet.  His  “Marshlands,** 
while  open  to  criticism  on  the  score  of  technique, 
has  the  great  merit  of  transcribing  faithfully 
from  the  local  scene  and  the  local  life.  “Low 
Tide  on  Grand  Pre”  was  Bliss  Carman’s  first 
volume  of  verse,  and,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
his  best.  It  revealed  an  authentic  singing  gift 
and  rare  powers  of  suggestion.  It  does  not 
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touch  the  historic;  but  it  is  pervaded  by  the 
nameless,  indefinable  yearning  striving  for  utter- 
ance, which  is  the  genuis  of  the  place. 

Was  it  a year,  or  lives  ago 

We  took  the  grasses  in  our  hands. 

And  caught  the  autumn  flying  low? 

is  a characteristic  expression  of  the  poet’s 
dominant  mood.  The  third  is  Bernard  Trotter. 
He  was  brought  up  amid  these  scenes  and  felt 
their  compelling  charm.  His  father  was  presi- 
dent of  Acadia,  and  he  himself  was  destined  to 
the  scholar’s  life.  But  the  war  broke  out;  the 
clear  call  came  to  him;  he  went  to  France,  and 
he  was  killed  last  year.  Like  McCrae,  he  left 
his  country  a slender  legacy  of  verse.  “A  Cana- 
dian Twilight”  has  not  the  classic  perfection  of 
the  deep-hearted  lyric,  “In  Flanders  Fields”; 
but  last  year  it  was  quoted  and  copied  every- 
where because  it  embodies  the  feelings  of  our 
generous  youth  and  the  brave,  sad  tale  of  the 
Canadians  in  the  gap  before  Ypres,  with  the 
gray-coat  enemy  coming  in  like  a flood  during 
the  last  days  of  April,  1915.  “They  jeoparded 
their  lives  to  the  death  in  the  high  place  of  the 
field.”  Trotter  had  his  wish.  He  served  the 
Good  Cause,  and  he  fell  asleep  on  the  bed  of 
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honor  in  that  service.  ‘Nothing  is  here  for 
tears." 

Thus  the  Happy  Valley  has  not  lacked  its 
sacred  poets.  "Beauty  is  still  immortal  in  our 
eyes."  The  influences  which  went  to  form  these 
three  singers  have  lost  none  of  their  potency. 
They  will  inspire  poets  to  come.  Moreover,  the 
songs  of  these  three  will  enter  subtly  into  the 
loveliness  they  celebrate,  and  will  enhance  its 
all -compelling,  never-failing  charm. 
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^robmce  House 

More  than  a hundred  years  ago  the  proud 
little  colony  of  Ultima  Thule  determined  to 
house  in  a worthy  fashion  its  law-makers  and  its 
courts  of  law.  This  palace  of  justice  took  eight 
years  to  build  and  it  cost  much  money,  but 
the  result  is  a stately  monument  to  the  pride 
and  taste  of  our  ancestors.  It  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  Lower  Parade,  on  the  historic  site 
of  old  Government  House.  Short’s  drawing; 
of  1759  shows  this  abode  of  the  royal  governors 
for  half  a century,  standing  on  a low  terrace 
with  a small  cannon  at  each  corner,  and  the 
original  British  Grenadier,  complete  with 
sugar-loaf  cap  and  sentry-box  mounting  guard  at 
the  eastern  door.  After  a century,  Province 
House  stands  like  the  rock  on  which  its  founda- 
tions rest.  It  has  not  settled  one  millimetre. 

Mystery  shrouds  the  identity  of  the  archi- 
tect. Tradition  will  have  it  that  he  was  John 
Merrick,  Master  Painter  in  the  Dock  Yard;  but 
how  a master  painter  in  Nelson’s  time  should  be 
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almost  an  inerrant  architect  is  not  vouchsafed. 
The  Acadian  Magazine  of  1826  gives  the  honor 
explicitly  to  Richard  Scott,  Esquire.  Who- 
ever he  was,  he  achieved  a masterpiece.  The 
mass  and  solidity  of  the  fabric  resting  on  piers 
and  arches  which  Roman  masons  might  have 
reared,  the  regularity  of  the  ashlar,  the  Ionic 
columns  supporting  Grecian  pediments,  empty 
niches  in  the  grey  walls  of  hewn  Ramsheg  stone 
all  tell  the  one  story.  Within  doors,  the  tale 
is  taken  up  and  carried  on  by  balustrades,  cor- 
nices, mantels,  fanlights,  fire-places,  panelled 
mahogany  doors.  Without  and  within,  Province 
House  is  impressed  with  the  classic  dignity,  the 
subtle  charm  deriving  from  the  genius  of  the 
brothers  Adam. 

The  hand  of  the  Philistine  has  been  stretched 
out  upon  Province  House  with  lamentable 
results,  but  some  portions  have  so  far  escaped  the 
spoiler.  The  Council  Chamber,  where  our  House 
of  Lords  deliberate,  is  still  much  as  it  was  a 
century  ago.  It  is  a high-vaulted,  stately  room, 
rich  in  gesso  work  and  Adam  stucco.  The  door- 
way which  gives  admittance  from  the  hall  would 
not  disgrace  a European  palace.  Tall  windows, 
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east,  south  and  west  flood  the  Council  Chamber 
with  light.  At  the  western  end  is  a dais  sur- 
mounted by  the  Royal  Arms,  and  before  it  the 
table  of  the  Clerks.  Negligently  disposed  round 
about  are  the  thirty  black  horsehair  thrones 
whereon  repose  our  superior  legislative  wisdom. 

A wide  gangway  and  heavy  balustrades 
bound  the  eastern  half  of  the  room.  To  this 
open,  chairless  pen  may  be  admitted  on  suffer- 
ance His  Majesty’s  lieges,  the  common  people,  to 
witness,  at  a respectful  distance,  the  mystery  of 
making  laws.  On  a certain  winter’s  day  in 
1842,  Charles  Dickens  beheld  the  ceremony 
of  Opening  the  House,  and  declared  it  was  like 
seeing  Westminster  through  the  wrong  end  of 
the  telescope.  Our  Senate  of  Lilliput! 

The  Council  Chamber  is  the  Valhalla  and 
Westminster  Abbey  of  Ultima  Thule,  for  here  are 
the  memorials  of  our  great  men.  Here  hangs 
the  portrait  of  Williams,  who  conducted  the 
classic  defence  of  Kars  in  the  Crimean  War. 
Here  is  Jack  Inglis  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  who  made 
good  the  frail  earthworks  of  the  Residency  at 
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Lucknow  through  the  long  siege  of  the  Sepoys. 
Here  is  the  native  humorist  who  created  Sam 
Slick.  Canvases  of  ancient  date  put  the  enlarged 
photographs  to  the  blush.  George  the  Second 
and  George  the  Third,  father  and  son,  with 
their  resplendent  queens,  gleam  regally  from 
the  walls. 

In  the  ante-chamber  is  a relic  of  the  city 
founding.  It  is  a long  low  oaken  table  of  ancient 
make  and  joined  as  solidly  as  Province  House 
itself.  It  is  the  cabin-table  of  the  Beaufort  trans- 
port, which,  with  twelve  other  vessels,  bore  the 
floating  city  of  Dolcefar  across  the  Atlantic  in  the 
wonderful  summer  season  of  1749.  Before  the 
first  rude  Government  House  could  be  thrown 
together  on  the  Lower  Parade,  the  Honourable 
Edward  Cornwallis,  Fundator  Nosier,  met  with 
his  Council  around  this  board.  Akins  the  his- 
torian painted  the  group— that  fine  old  Huguenot, 
Mascarene,  dissipated  John  Salusbury,  father  of 
Sam  Johnson’s  friend,  Mrs.  Thrale,  poor  Cap- 
tain Edward  Howe  who  was  barbarously  mur- 
dered at  Beaubassin,  John  Gorham  of  the  Ran- 
gers, and  Benjamin  Green  the  Clerk. 
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Across  the  hallway  is  the  quaint  old  Legis- 
lative Library.  Tall  Palladian  windows  light  the 
crowded  alcoves,  the  twisted  stairs  leading  to 
the  gallery,  the  heavy  tables,  chairs  and  show- 
cases. The  atmosphere  is  wholly  of  the  ancient 
world  of  leisure,  with  no  intrusion  of  the  modern. 
Here  also  are  portraits  of  our  Great  Ones — the 
city  merchant  who  founded  the  most  famous  fleet 
of  steamships,  the  Debaussy  portrait  of  our 
Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  Dr.  Matthias  Hoffmann 
painted  by  Hoppner,  Malachy  Salter  and  Dorothy 
his  wife  (ascribed  to  Copley)  and  Prince  Edward 
himself,  young  and  slim  and  soldierly,  in  the 
uniform  of  the  Seventh  Fusiliers,  as  when  he 
commanded  the  forces  of  Dolcefar. 

Before  the  Court  House  was  built,  this  was 
the  court  room.  The  present  ceiling  is  modern  • 
the  walls  originally  were  carried  to  the  upper 
story.  There  was  once  a gallery  at  the  northern 
end.  The  Judges’  bench  was  at  the  southern 
end,  with  the  robing  room  behind.  Memorable 
scenes  have  been  enacted  here.  On  Wednesday  ? 
July  28th,  1819,  handsome  Richard  John  Uniacke, 
the  younger,  was  tried  for  his  life.  Exactly  a 
week  before,  he  had  shot  and  killed  William 
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Bowie  in  a duel.  Bowie  had  taken  umbrage  at 
■something  Uniacke  said  in  the  course  of  a trial 
in  which  he  was  interested.  A challenge  was 
■sent  and  a meeting  followed  at  the  Governor’s 
Farm.  The  first  exchange  of  shots  was  harm- 
less. Uniacke’s  fire-eating  second  insisted  on 
loading  the  pistols  again;  and  this  time  Bowie  fell 
mortally  wounded.  Aunt  Susan  Etter  remembered 
the  seconds  coming  to  her  father’s  house  early 
in  the  morning  for  pillows  to  put  in  the  carriage 
conveying  the  wounded  man  back  to  town. 
Uniacke  came  into  the  court-room  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  his  father,  the  Attorney-General,  an  old 
giant  in  a snuff-colored  suit,  carrying  his  seven- 
foot  staff.  In  a pathetic  and  polite  speech,  he 
handed  his  son  over  to  justice.  But  those  were 
the  days  of  the  code;  no  gentleman  was  held 
accountable  for  the  consequences  of  an  affair  of 
honor.  Uniacke  was  acquitted. 

March  1,  1835,  is  another  memorable  date  in 
the  annals  of  Province  House.  This  area  was 
packed,  for  Joseph  Howe,  the  young  editor  of 
The  Novascotian , was  on  trial  for  a crime.  On 
New  Year’s  Day,  his  paper  contained  a letter 
attacking  the  junta  of  wealthy  merchants  who, 
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as  a Commission  of  the  Peace,  mismanaged  the 
affairs  of  the  city.  It  accused  them  roundly  of 
pocketing  the  taxes  for  years.  They  took  meas- 
ures to  stop  the  mouth  of  this  insolent  journalist,, 
by  having  him  indicted  for  criminal  libel.  No 
lawyer  would  take  the  hopeless  case  for  the  de- 
fence and  Howe  had  to  rely  on  his  own  mother 
wit.  He  was  forced  to  plead  his  own  cause,  and 
he  ran  great  risks.  For  a similar  attack  upon  the 
magistrates,  fifteen  years  before,  young  Mr. 
Wilkie  had  been  indicted  for  criminal  libel,  tried,, 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  two  years  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labor.  He  was  driven 
from  the  city,  a ruined  man.  On  that  March 
day,  Howe  ran  almost  as  great  a risk  as  when  he 
faced  John  C.  Halliburton’s  loaded  pistol  at 
sixteen  paces  in  Point  Pleasant  Park  five  years 
later.  But  on  this  day  Howe  discovered  and 
revealed  a power  he  did  not  know  that  he  possess- 
ed— the  power  of  the  tongue,  facundia , native 
eloquence.  For  six  hours  and  a half  he  addressed 
the  twelve  good  men  and  true  in  his  defence. 
He  showed  himself  a master  of  argument,  of 
humor,  of  irony,  of  invective,  of  pathos.  Before 
he  ended,  tears  were  running  down  one  aged 
juror’s  cheeks.  The  jury  deliberated  for  ten. 
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minutes  and  brought  in  a verdict  of  “Not 
guilty.”  The  crowd  carried  Howe  out  of 
Province  House,  shoulder  high.  It  was  a fam- 
ous victory.  • 

In  July,  1844,  the  majesty  of  the  law  was 
displayed  in  this  room  as  never  before.  Beside 
the  full  bench  of  judges  sat  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  in  all  the  glory  of  red,  and  blue,  and 
gold.  They  had  been  convened  by  a special 
commission,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  law  of 
England.  They  were  to  judge  of  crimes  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  far  away  from  Ultima 
Thule,  but  the  criminals  had  been  taken  within 
the  bounds  of  the  colony.  Six  sailors  were  to  be 
tried  for  piracy  and  murder,  and  here,  within 
these  precincts,  the  tale  of  the  sordid  crimes  on 
board  the  barque  Saladin  was  unravelled  by 
process  of  law.  Four  were  taken  hence  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  hanged  by  the  neck  until 
they  were  dead. 

Kings  of  England  have  been  entertained 
within  these  walls,  and  here  lay  in  state  the  body 
of  that  Canadian  prime  minister  who  fell  dead 
in  Windsor  Castle.  The  Council  Chamber  was 
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then  smothered  in  flowers.  History  has  set  its 
patina  upon  old  Province  House. 

When  it  was  formally  opened  for  the  General 
Assembly  on  February  11th,  1819,  the  Governor, 
Lord  Dalhousie,  congratulated  the  legislature  on 
occupying  “this  splendid  building/’  and  he  fur- 
ther declared,  “It  stands,  and  will  stand,  I hope,, 
to  the  latest  posterity,  a proud  record  of  the 
public  spirit  of  this  period  of  our  history.” 

Esto  perpetua  ! 


Adam  stucco  detail,  Province  House 
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Shannon  and  Chesapeake. 


Capt.  Broke,  of  The  Shannon,  having  di- 
rected the  Tenedos,  his  late  consort,  to  leave 
Boston  Bay,  with  a view  of  inducing  the  Chesa- 
peake to  venture  ou% — on  Tuesday,  the  1st 
inst.  that  ship,  commanded  by  Capt.  Law- 
rence, lately  promoted  from  the  U.  S.  sloop 
Hornet,  left  the  roads  and  put  to  sea,  manned 
with  picked  seamen,  and  completely  fitted  in 
every  point  for  action.  The  Shannon ; drop- 
ped, under  easy  sail,  a few  miles  from  the 
land;  and,  at  half  past  5 p.  m.  the  Chesa- 
peake came  up  on*  her  weather  quarter,  and 
was  instantly  saluted  with  a sweeping  and  most 
destructive  fire.  The  action  commenced  at 
a little  more  than  half-pistol-shot;  and,  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  terror-struck  Enemy  fell 
along  side  of  the  Shannon — and  was  boarded 
by  the  gallant  Capt.  Broke,  his  first  Lieu- 
tenant, a few  other  officers,  seamen  and  Ma- 
rines, with  an  impetuosity  that  bore  down  all 
resistance. 
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Though  the  result  of  such  a meeting  might 
lyave  been  very  fairly  anticipated;  yet,  the 
lightning-like  rapidity  of  the  action  (not  ex- 
ceeding 10  or  11  minutes)  seems  almost  unpa- 
ralleled,even  in  the  annals  of  the  British  Navy. 

The  loss  on  board  the  Shannon  was — Lieut. 
Watt,  1st  of  that  ship,  a truly  brave  and  me- 
ritorious officer,  Mr.  Aldham,  purser;  Mr. 
Dunn,  captain’s  clerk^and  28  seamen  and 
marines  killed. — Wounded,  Capt.  Broke, 
severely;  one  Midshipman,  and  56  seamen 
and  marines. 

In  the  Chesapeake. — Lieut.  Ballard  4th; 
Lt.  Broom,  marines;  Mr.  White,  sailing- 
master,  several  petty  officers  and  about  70 
seamen,  &c.  killed.  Capt.  Lawrence,  mor- 
tally; Lieut.  Ludlow  1st,'  severely;  Lieuts. 
Budd  and  Cox  2nd  & 3rd;  Messrs.  Weaver, 
Abbot,  Nicolls,  and  Berry,  mids;  Mr.  Liver- 
more, chaplain,  and  nearly  100  seamen,  &c. 
wounded. 

Lieut.  Wallis,  2d  of  the  Shannon,  son  of 
P.  Wallis,  Esq;  of  h.  m.  Naval  Yard,  in  con- 
sequence of  Capt.  B.  being  severely  wound- 
ed, took  charge  of  that  ship,  subsequent  to 
the  action. 
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Capt.  Lawrence,  late  of  the  Chesapeake, 
languished  on  board  that  ship,  (where  he  re- 
ceived every  possible  attention)  until  Satur- 
day, when  he  expired.  On  Tuesday  last  his 
remains  were  landed,  under  a discharge  of 
minute  guns,  at  the  Kings  wharf — from 
whence  they  were  followed  to  the  grave  by 
his  own  surviving  officers,  those  of  H.  M.  Na- 
vy and  Army,  and  many  respectable  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town — -On  the  American  flag, 
which  covered  the  coffin,  was  placed  the 
sword,  &c.  of  the  deceased,  and  the  pall  was 
supported  by  six  Captains  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
— The  following  Order  was  issued  the  day 
previous  to  the  funeral: — 


Halifax , 7th  June , 1313 

GARRISON  ORDERS. 

A Funeral  Party  will  be  furnished  to-mor- 
row, by  the  64th  Regt.  consisting  of  300  Rank 
and  File,  with  a proper  proportion  of  Officers, 
and  to  be  supplied  with  three  rounds  of  blank 
cartridges  each  man;  to  inter  the  Remains  of 
Captain  Lawrence,  late  of  the  American 
frigate  Chesapeake,  from  the  King’s  Wharf, 
at  half  past  one  O’Clock  p.  m. 
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The  Band  of  that  Corps  will  attend,  and 
the  Party  will  be  commanded  by  Lieut.  Col. 

Sir  J.  Wardlow. 

The  Officers  of  the  Garrison  will  be  pleased 
to  attend  the  Commandant  there,  at  a quar- 
ter before  two,  to  march  in  procession  wearing 
a piece  of  black  crape  round  their  left  arm. 

(Signed)  F.  T.  Thomas, 

Major  of  Brigade. 

m 

Orders  equally  indicative  of  respect  for  the 
deceased,  were  also  given  by  the  Senior  Offi- 
cer of  the  Navy. 

We  are  happy  to  learn,  that  Capt.  Broke 
is  in  a fair  way  of  being  shortly  restored  to 
the  service  of  his  King  and  Country. 
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Shannon  and  Chesapeake. 

Capt.  Broke,  of  The  Shannon,  having  di- 
rected the  Tenedos,  his  late  consort,  to  leave 
Boston  Bay,  with  a view  of  inducing  the  Chesa- 
peake to  venture  out; — on  Tuesday,  the  1st 
inst.  that  ship,  commanded  by  Capt.  Law- 
rence, lately  promoted  from  the  U.  S.  sloop 
Hornet,  left  the  roads  and  put  to  sea,  manned 
with  picked  seamen,  and  completely  fitted  in 
every  point  for  action.  The  Shannon  drop- 
ped, under  easy  sail,  a few  miles  from  the 
land;  and,  at  half  past  5 p.  m.  the  Chesa- 
peake came  up  on  her  weather  quarter,  and 
was  instantly  saluted  with  a sweeping  and  most 
destructive  fire.  The  action  commenced  at 
a little  more  than  half-pistol-shot;  and,  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  terror-struck  Enemy  fell 
along  side  of  the  Shannon — and  was  boarded 
by  the  gallant  Capt.  Broke,  his  first  Lieu- 
tenant, a few  other  officers,  seamen  and  Ma- 
rines, with  an  impetuosity  that  bore  down  all 
resistance. 
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Though  the  result  of  such  a meeting  might 
have  been  very  fairly  anticipated;  yet,  the 
lightning-like  rapidity  of  the  action  (not  ex- 
ceeding 10  or  11  minutes)  seems  almost  unpa- 
ralleled, even  in  the  annals  of  the  British  Navy. 

The  loss  on  board  the  Shannon  was — Lieut. 
Watt,  1st  of  that  ship,  a truly  brave  and  me- 
ritorious officer,  Mr.  Aldham,  purser;  Mr. 
Dunn,  captain’s  clerk,  and  28  seamen  and 
marines  killed. — -Wounded,  Capt.  Broke, 
severely;  one  Midshipman,  and  56  seamen 
and  marines. 

In  the  Chesapeake. — Lieut.  Ballard  4th; 
Lt.  Broom,  marines;  Mr.  White,  sailing- 
master,  several  petty  officers  and  about  70 
seamen,  &c.  killed.  Capt.  Lawrence,  mor- 
tally; Lieut.  Ludlow  1st,  severely;  Lieuts. 
Budd  and  Cox  2nd  & 3rd;  Messrs.  Weaver, 
Abbot,  Nicolls,  and  Berry,  mids;  Mr.  Liver- 
more, chaplain,  and  nearly  100  seamen,  &c. 
wounded. 

Lieut.  Wallis,  2d  of  the  Shannon,  son  of 
P.  Wallis,  Esq;  of  h.  m.  Naval  Yard,  in  con- 
sequence of  Capt.  B.  being  severely  wound- 
ed, took  charge  of  that  ship,  subsequent  to 
the  action. 
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Capt.  Lawrence,  late  of  the  Chesapeake, 
languished  on  board  that  ship,  (where  he  re- 
ceived every  possible  attention)  until  Satur- 
day, when  he  expired.  On  Tuesday  last  his 
remains  were  landed,  under  a discharge  of 
minute  guns,  at  the  Kings  ^,wharf — from 
whence  they  were  followed  to  the  grave  by 
his  own  surviving  officers,  those  of  H.  M.  Na- 
vy and  Army,  and  many  respectable  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town — -On  the  American  flag, 
which  covered  the  coffin,  was  placed  the 
sword,  &c.  of  the  deceased,  and  the  pall  was 
supported  by  six  Captains  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
— The  following  Order  was  issued  the  day 
previous  to  the  funeral: — 

Halifax , 7th  June , 1313 

GARRISON  ORDERS. 

A Funeral  Party  will  be  furnished  to-mor- 
row, by  the  64th  Regt.  consisting  of  300  Rank 
and  File,  with  a proper  proportion  of  Officers, 
and  to  be  supplied  with  three  rounds  of  blank 
cartridges  each  man;  to  inter  the  Remains  of 
Captain  Lawrence,  date  of  the  American 
frigate  Chesapeake,  from  the  King’s  Wharf, 
at  half  past  one  O’Clock  p.  m. 
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The  Band  of  that  Corps  will  attend,  and 
the  Party  will  be  commanded  by  Lieut.  Col. 
Sir  J.  Wardlow. 

The  Officers  of  the  Garrison  will  be  pleased 
to  attend  the  Commandant  there,  at  a quar- 
ter before  two,  to  march  in  procession  wearing 
a piece  of  black  crape  round  their  left  arm. 

(Signed)  F.  T.  Thomas, 

Major  of  Brigade. 

Orders  equally  indicative  of  respect  for  the 
deceased,  were  also  given  by  the  Senior  Offi- 
cer of  the  Navy. 

We  are  happy  to  learn,  that  Capt.  Broke 
is  in  a fair  way  of  being  shortly  restored  to 
the  service  of  his  King  and  Country. 
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Published  for  the  Author  by  H.  H.  MARSHALL 
at  his  Shop  over  against  the  PROVINCE 
HOUSE  in  Halifax , N.  S.,  1920. 


A YOUNG  BRIDE 


To  Margaret  Bingay. 

Slight, — with  the  grace  of  lilies  in  the  dew, — 
Pale  golden  hair, — truth-telling  lips, — and 
eyes 

Of  the  May  heaven’s  softest,  kindliest  blue, — 
Winsome, — and  tender, — gravely  sweet  and 
wise; 

A nature  fine,  compact  of  harmonies, 

Which,  with  the  growing  years,  in  measure  grew 
To  a new  depth,  a richness  ever  new, 

And  from  which  fuller  melodies  shall  rise. 

Now  those  who  love  you  and  have  longest  known 
Your  soft  perfections  in  their  sweetness  all. 
Pray  that  God’s  blessing  on  your  head  may 
fall 

In  passing  ’neath  a roof-tree  of  your  own, — 
That  small  fair  head,  so  comely  and  so 
bright, — 

To  be  its  centre,  and  its  guiding  light. 
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THE  HAPPY  MOTHER 


To  Mabel  Wesson  Murray. 

A stooping  lady,  tall  and  finely  made. 

In  music  skilled,  in  mother-learning  wise. 
Moves  thro'  a mansion  under  English  skies. 
In  strangely  trailing,  glittering  robes  arrayed. 
She  hath  a secret  which  is  soon  betrayed; 

It  may  be  read  by  all  without  disguise, 

In  those  grey,  kindly,  understanding  eyes. 
That  ne’er  for  speech  need  call  the  lips  to  aid. 

Across  the  seas,  that  Lady  Dear  to  greet, 

A whilom  Guest  sends  kindest  thoughts  today, 
Seeing  a picture  where  the  sunlight  falls 
Upon  a path  by  lavender  made  sweet, 

Where  happy  children  circle  in  their  play 
The  Happy  Mother  by  the  Abbey  walls. 
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HALFWAY  HOUSE 


O little  house  of  laughter  and  of  tears, 

Whose  walls  have  known  wed  lovers  whispering 
low, 

Lips  seeking  lips  beside  the  hearth-fire  s glow, 
Wailing  of  birth-pangs,  nights  of  chilling  fears, 
And  babbling  children’s  clamor,  which  endears 
Even  their  bickering  and  short-lived  woe, — 
And  hush  of  death,  the  Triumph  of  the  Foe, — 
Blest  be  thy  roof-tree  thro’  the  coming  years! 


What  is  to  come  I know  not.  To  divine 
Of  doubtful  joy,  inevitable  pain 
Is  never  wisdom.  But  for  what  is  mine 
Beyond  recall,  the  usual  loss  and  gain, 
That  on  the  steps  of  mortal  man  attend. 
Blest  be  thy  roof- tree  till  the  very  end! 
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ANY  HUSBAND  TO  ANY  WIFE 


Often  as  I have  failed  you  in  the  past. 

By  word  of  love  kept  back  defrauded  you, 
By  thought  unshared,  deprived  you  of  your  due. 
Much  more  by  overt  fault,  have  seemed  to  cast 
Doubt  on  the  loyal  bond  that  holds  us  fast. 

For  all  I ever  did  to  make  you  rue. 

All  ever  left  undone  to  prove  me  true. 

Grant  me  the  kiss  of  pardon  at  long  last. 

Let  us  join  hands  once  more,  as  old  Allies, 

To  bide  together  the  swift  Years’  assault. 
Knowing  they  must  o’ercome  us,  soon  or  late; 
There  yet  is  time  allotted  to  be  wise. 

Repledge  our  faith,  our  love  re-dedicate. 
Haply  more  strong  for  failure  and  for  fault. 
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WITH  A CARCANET 


“ — in  her  excellent  white  bosom , these — ” 

Christmas  brings  gifts,  and  here  is  mine  to  you — 
A linked  trifle  of  the  goldsmith's  art. 

To  lie  on  gaudy  nights  above  your  heart. 
The  richest  treasure  were  your  simple  due. 

And  this  poor  toy  is  mean  to  outward  view; 

Yet  take  it  as  a token  on  my  part. 

Of  old,  old  vows,  which,  oft  repeated,  start 
The  old,  old  love  coursing  in  channels  new. 


Think  of  it,  Dearest,  as  an  amulet. 

With  power  to  ward  off  harm  from  your 
white  breast, 

And  these  strange  pebbles  gleaming 
with  red  fire, 

As  thoughts  of  mine,  that  constantly  beset 
Your  heart  in  tender  siege,  and  will  not  rest 
Until  they  reach  the  goal  of  their  desire. 
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ABSENT  FRIENDS 


To  George  Moreby  Acklom. 

Before  the  simple  Christmas  banquet  ends. 

The  happy  faces  round  about  the  board, 

In  their  glad  Babel,  turn  with  one  accord, 

Where,  on  his  feet  the  smiling  host  attends 

The  pause  for  silence;  then,  his  head  he  bends. 
Raises  on  high  the  cup  that  he  has  pour’d, 

A loving  cup,  with  memories  crown’d  and 
stor’d, 

And  gives  the  final  pledge, — “To  absent  friends!” 

God  bless  them  all!  Whether  to  east  or  west, 
Across  the  ranges,  or  beyond  the  sea. 

The  dear  old  friends  have  vanish’d  from  our 
sight. 

Wherever  they  have  found  a place  of  rest. 

It  is  not  possible  that  they  should  be 

Beyond  the  reach  of  loving  thoughts  to-night. 

Christmas , 1913. 
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DREAR  IS  OUR  YULE-TIDE 


To  Mabel  Cory. 

Drear  is  our  Yule-tide.  With  a double  gloom 
Begins  and  ends  the  bleak  December  day; 
For  darkly  lowers  the  universal  fray. 

And  Heaven  high  the  storms  of  battle  loom. 

The  cold  of  winter,  w’ith  its  icy  brume 
Is  doubly  chill  by  the  tyrannic  sway 
Of  shivering  fears,  that  nothing  can  allay. 
Freezing  the  blood  with  vapors  from  the  tomb. 

Still,  as  the  Season  of  the  Wondrous  Birth 
Draws  on  once  more,  and  each  beloved  name 
Stirs  in  the  recollection,  let  us  haste 
To  light  o’er  all  this  cold  and  darken’d  earth 
The  little  Fire  of  Friendship  ’mid  the  waste. 
And  warm  our  hearts  before  the  sacred  flame. 

Christmas , 1914. 
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“THE  FLOOD-GATES  BURST—’ 


To  the  memory  of  George  Henderson  Campbell. 

The  flood-gates  burst,  and  forth  the  Deluge  tore 
Of  blood  in  seas,  torrents  of  widows’  tears, 
High-billowing  Anguish,  overwhelming  Fears, 
Outrage  and  Cruelty  unknown  before. 

And  such  Black  Shame  as  devils  might  deplore; 
And  storms  of  lamentation  smote  all  ears 
For  ravage  past  the  cure  of  coming  years. 
The  Deluge  drown’d  the  world.  Men  call  itWar. 


One  thing  remains.  Ever  about  this  time 
The  Christian  legend  tells  of  Love  made  Flesh, 
Of  God  Himself  to  this  low  world  come  down; 
There  being  need  to  teach  the  world  afresh, 

That  many  waters  quench  not  Love  sublime, 
Nor  all  the  floods  from  broken  flood-gates 
drown. 
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HOPE  AND  FEAR 


To  Dr.  John  Stewart. 


Fear  spake  to  Hope,  “My  Neighbor  and  my  Foe, 
In  every  breast  it  is  our  lot  to  dwell, 

Waging,  thro’  doubtful  years,  a conflict  fell; 
Nor  truce,  nor  treaty  can  we  ever  know. 

But  now  I glory  in  thine  overthrow. 

My  brother  Hate  and  I have  cast  our  spell 
O’er  all  the  Earth,  and  turn’d  it  into  Hell. 
Therefore  be  thou  Despair!  Thy  very  name  fore- 
go!’’ 


“My  hour  comes  quickly,’’  steadfast  Hope 
replied, 

“Soon  all  the  bells  on  Earth  for  joy  shall  ring, 
To  greet  the  birth  of  Him,  who  came  to  bring 
Me  to  the  Earth,  with  Triumph  at  His  side. 

Poor  was  the  roof  above  His  manger  bed. 

But  Wise  Men  follow’d  where  His  birth-star 


led.’’ 


Christmas , 1916. 
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ELOQUENCE 


To  Kathleen  Burke . 

Erect,  you  faced  the  assembly,  all  in  white. 
Yourself  a clear  and  vibrant  silver  flame 
Of  eager  human  feeling,  set  alight 

By  human  suffering  and  by  human  shame, 

And  by  the  courage  and  the  enduring  will 
Of  those  brave  women,  who  in  distant  lands. 
Tend  broken  soldiers  with  God-gifted  skill, 

And  carry  comfort  in  their  healing  hands. 

You  told  your  moving  story  with  strange  power. 
Swaying  all  hearts  with  winged  words  and 
warm, 

While  flashing  countless  glimpses  in  an  hour, 
On  the  sad  wreckage  of  the  war’s  wild  storm. 

You  came  and  went,  intent  on  highest  ends; 
Strangers  you  met;  and  left  behind  you — 
friends. 
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LOSS  AND  GAIN 


To  James  Metcalfe  MacCallum. 

The  four  Dire  Years  for  ever  marked  blood  red 
In  Time’s  dark  Calendar  of  Human  Woe, 

Are  now  with  Agonies  of  Long  Ago. 

And  we  are  free  to  miss,  and  mourn  Our  Dead, 
And  faintly  breathe  relief  from  torturing  Dread, 
To  count  our  Losses,  and  at  length  to  know 
Ourselves  as  henceforth  poorer  here  below. 
The  Worst  of  Life  draws  on;  the  Best  is  fled. 


Yet  in  despite  of  all  the  Spoiler  Years, 

Old  Friends,  and  true,  and  tested  still  remain 
Who  know  our  faults  and  love  us  none  the 
less. 

And  in  this  Christmas  Peace  that  heals  and  cheers, 
We  clearly  see  Their  Love  as  Life’s  chief  Gain, 
And  bless  Their  Names,  and  call  on  GOD 
to  bless. 

Nativ.  Dom.  Nos.  MCMXIX. 
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THE  CANADIANS  AT  YPRES 


(April  22-24,  1915). 

To  the  memory  of  George  William  Stairs. 

They  did  all  men  could  do.  The  smoke  of  hell 
Caught  at  their  throats,  but  could  not  force 
them  back. 

The  grey-coat  foe  charged  hotly  in  the  track 
Swept  by  his  iron  hurricane  of  shell. 

Resolved  to  win  the  sea-gate.  None  may  tell 
The  force  he  pour’d,  attack  on  mad  attack, 

On  our  brave  few,  as  in  the  direst  lack. 

Of  every  aid,  three  days  they  fought, — and  fell. 

But  they  endured.  They  held  their  blood-soaked 
ground. 

Between  the  sea-gate  and  the  desperate  foe. 
Their  thin,  worn  lines  were  adamantine  bars. 
Therefore  their  names  with  honor  shall  be 
crown’d 

In  their  dear  land’s  fair  story,  not  with  woe. 
And  in  the  record,  they  shall  shine  like  stars. 
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NOTE. 


All  these  sonnets  have  already  appeared  in 
The  University  Magazine,  The  Standard,  Toronto 
Saturday  Night , and  elsewhere.  With  some  I 
have  now  associated  the  names  of  certain 
friends — here  or  yonder — for  reasons  which  each 
of  them  will  understand. 


A.  M.  M. 
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